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The Struggle for Yiddish in Israel 


SRAEL HAS FOUR YIDDISH THEATERS, seven 
Yiddish daily, weekly, and monthly pa- 
pers, and at least 300,000 citizens who 

speak Yiddish in their homes. Yet the Yid- 

dish language enjoys a status much lower 
than Arabic or French, not to speak of Eng- 

lish or German, and it is easier to find a 
book in ancient Greek or Japanese than 

works of Yiddish literature printed in Yid- 
dish. They have all been translated into 

Hebrew and no Yiddish editions of the 

greatest works of Sholom Aleichem or Peretz 
are currently available. Why is this so? Why 
do Israelis, even sabras of the fifth genera- 
tion whose mother tongue is a juicy Hebrew, 
enjoy speaking Yiddish in the privacy of 








their homes but are ashamed to speak the. 


language on the street or in the office? Why 
is it a shame to read a Yiddish book, but a 
matter of good taste to read a French one, 
and a matter of very great snob value to read 
an English one? Why should Yiddish, a 
great and flowery language of millions of 
Jews, be regarded as worse than some Moroc- 
can-Arabic or Persian-Kurdish dialects? Why 
is the word “Yiddish bastard” the worst 
curse in any quarrel between sabra boys of 
European and Oriental descent? Why 
should this be so, and why is it so? 

At the end of the Second World War, 
the Jewish nation lost at least five million 
people whose mother tongue was Yiddish. 
Their destruction by the Germans left its 
impact on the post-war development of the 
Yiddish language which was in danger of dis- 
appearing. In Russia, all Yiddish cultural 
institutions, theaters, books, papers, and the 
like were banned, and _linguistic-cultural 
assimilation was imposed by the Kremlin 
upon Russia’s Jewry, most of whose young 
people do not know any Yiddish now. In 
the United States, assimilation has also 
made its inroads upon the linguistic attach- 
ments of the American Jews. And in Israel, 


By LEO HEIMAN 


the revitalized Hebrew language did not 
suffer any serious competition; and since 
Yiddish was, and still is, Hebrew’s biggest 
competitor, it was suppressed by all fair and 
unfair means. 

Despite all this, no Israeli comedians per- 
forming in Hebrew draw crowds of sabras 
half as big as Dzigan and Schumacher per- 
forming in Yiddish. Despite enforced and 
natural assimilations abroad and artificial 
suppression in Israel, Yiddish has remained 
one of the most vital languages in the world. 
Even the Arabs of Israel have learned to 
employ Yiddish words, phrases, oaths, and 
expressions in their every-day language. 
While few, if any, native-born Israelis, or 
even foreign-born people who grew up in 
Israel, know how to read and write Yiddish, 
everybody in Israel, including immigrants 
from Arab-speaking countries, seems to un- 
derstand the language, which is the lingua 
franca between the Arab green-grocers of 
Nazareth and the new Jewish immigrants 
from Rumania or Poland who have not 
learned any Hebrew yet. 

Despite his life-long record of suppressing 
Yiddish in favor of Hebrew, Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion speaks in Yiddish when 
addressing delegates to international Zionist 
or Jewish conferences held in Israel. If he 
speaks in Hebrew, only Israeli delegates will 
understand him. If he employs English, only 
delegates from the United States, Canada, 
Britain, South Africa, and Australia will 
know what he says. If he speaks in French, 
his words will fall upon the ears of delegates 
from France, Algeria, Belgium, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. And if he addresses them in 
Spanish, which he also knows, he will make 
himself understood only to the Jews of 
Argentina, Mexico, Chile, and other Latin- 
American countries. But if he speaks in Yid- 
dish, everybody understands what he says, 
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including the delegates from Holland, Den- 
mark, Trinidad, Ireland, and Bolivia. 

In this respect, there is no other language 
in the world today that can replace Yiddish 
as an international medium of Jewish com- 
munication. Mr. Ben-Gurion knows it and, 
fortunately, his Yiddish is polished and 
flowery, spoken with the ease of a natural 
mother-tongue, which it was to Mr. Ben- 
Gurion before he arrived in Palestine 52 
years ago at the age of 21. But how will the 
future Israel-born generation of Israeli lead- 
ers and statesmen communicate with their 
brothers all over the world when the Yiddish 
they know is confined to some popular jokes 
and slang, and when the only other lan- 
guage, apart from Hebrew, which they know 
is some archaic kind of rusty English which 
was taught in Continental schools sixty years 
ago, and which the Israeli schools persist in 
teaching nowadays. 

It is clear that Hebrew will never be able 
to take over the international-Jewish role of 
Yiddish, because few people outside the 
State of Israel speak Hebrew. Nor can Eng- 
lish be used for such international-Jewish 
communication, because the Jews of Russia, 
North Africa, France, Persia, and Latin 
America do not understand it. The same 
goes for French, Spanish, or Russian. Each 
language is spoken by millions of Jews who 
understand each other only in Yiddish. This 
being so, it would be logical for Israel to 
foster Yiddish and save it from disappearing, 
especially since Israel] aspires to undisputed 
leadership and supremacy of the entire Jew- 
ish world, and such leadership would be 
impossible without a common language. 

Nor has Hebrew any reason to fear com- 
petition from Yiddish. Only Hebrew is 
taught in schools, colleges, and universities 
and only Hebrew is spoken in all offices, 
army units and factories, villages, and plants. 
Hebrew won the battle for linguistic suprem- 
acy in Palestine and it could afford now to 
be more magnanimous and kind-hearted to 
its main Yiddish competitor, seeing that it 
is in Israel’s own interests to foster Yiddish 
now. 

But Yiddish is still an offensive word in 
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Israel. People love it, but are ashamed of it. 
The battle against Yiddish in Palestine com- 
menced on a pleasant summer day of 1913, 
when Tel-Aviv was still a city of two streets 
and sixty houses, huddled against one of the 
suburbs of Jaffa. Tel-Aviv’s first Hebrew 
school, the famed Herzlia Gymnasium, 
taught all subjects in Hebrew, but a number 
of Jewish teachers from Poland and Russia 
opened a rival school in nearby Jaffa and 
taught everything in Yiddish. Since they 
turned out to be better teachers and also 
because they took lower tuition fees, many 
Tel-Avivian and Jaffa Jewish parents sent 
their sons and daughters to the Yiddish 
school. The Hebrew language was in mortal 
danger. It was touch and go as to which 
school would survive and the one which sur- 
vives will certainly dictate the future lin- 
guistic development of Jewish Palestine. 
That much is clear. 

It is also clear now that the action of the 
first defenders of the Hebrew language was 
justified at that time. A number of people 
who feared that their newly-reborn Hebrew 
would be smothered by powerful Yiddish 
organized the Gdud Maginey Ha-Lashon 
(Battalion of the Defenders of the Lan- 
guage), which was a secret underground 
organization aimed to combat and eradicate 
Yiddish in Jewish Palestine. Justifying this 
organization’s strong-arm actions, which in- 
cluded shootings and bombings, one of the 
top Israeli leaders said recently that the State 
of Israel could not have been born without 
supremacy of Hebrew. Yiddish was a lan- 
guage of the white Jews, of European de- 
scent, but if Israel was to be the in-gathering 
center and melting pot of Jews from the 
Yemen, Morocco, India, Persia, Turkey, 
Greece, Algeria, Tunisia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Syria as well, the white European Jews 
had to have a common language with their 
dark-skinned brothers. Otherwise, the State 
could not be created. This is a practical con- 
sideration, the Israeli leader concluded, 
quite apart from the emotional considera- 
tion of Hebrew’s historical, religious, and 
psychological value. Yiddish was a language 
of the diaspora, of exile, oppression, ghetto, 
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submission, dispersion and slavery, while 
Hebrew was the language of freedom, inde- 
pendence, glory, statehood, sovereignty, mili- 
tary valor, and victory. “We need Yiddish 
as we need a millstone around our necks; if 
foreign Jews want to understand us, let them 
learn Hebrew,” the Israeli political leader 
stated, but he said it in Yiddish. Much of 
what he said is true, and the reasons for 
Hebrew’s necessary supremacy over Yiddish 
are certainly as valid now as they were years 
ago. But it does not explain the blind en- 
mity, fear, and in some instances hatred of 
the language of Sholom Aleichem, Peretz, 
and Mendele. 

To return to Jaffa-Tel Aviv in the year 
1913, the secret anti-Yiddish organization 
known as “Battalion of the Defenders of the 
Language” sent threatening letters to the 
Yiddish teachers, asking them to switch over 
to Hebrew—or else. The teachers who re- 
fused to heed the initial warning were 


stopped on the street at night and beaten. - 


The fronts of their houses were painted over 
in tar, with huge Hebrew letters forming the 
word “Boged” (Traitor); and when they 
persisted in teaching in Yiddish, shots were 
fired in their direction after dusk by “a per- 
son or persons unknown,” in the words of 
the official Turkish police report found in 
the Tel-Aviv Municipal Archives on the 
occasion of the city’s current fiftieth birth- 
day celebrations. This helped, and the Jaffa 
schools closed down. The Yiddish-teaching 
teachers could not switch over to Hebrew 
because they did not know the language; but 
they found themselves out of business and 
had to learn Hebrew the hard way, carrying 
stones and gravel to build Tel-Aviv’s two 
additional Hebrew schools. 

A few weeks after the nocturnal shooting 
in the direction of Yiddish-teaching educa- 
tors, the well-known American advocate of 
Yiddish, Dr. Zhitlovsky, arrived in Tel-Aviv 
to propagate his pro-Yiddish ideas and theo- 
ries. Dr. Zhitlovsky pitched his considerable 
forces of influence and intellect against the 
“Battalion of the Defenders of the Lan- 
guage.” “Yiddish is an international lan- 
guage; it is foolish and stupid to believe that 
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Hebrew could ever replace Yiddish, not only 
abroad, but even here in Eretz-Israel . . .”, 
he boomed in his sonorous voice of a trained 
public orator in the main square of Tel-Aviv. 
But before he could go on with his speech, 
he was drenched in dirty water poured on 
his head from surrounding roof-tops. To 
prevent such indignities in the future, the 
American Dr. Zhitlovsky sought to hire one 
of Tel-Aviv’s lecture halls, or big rooms in 
private buildings, but any owners who con- 
sidered the possibility of accepting a big wad 
of American dollars offered by Zhitlovsky 
for the use of a hall on a few consecutive 
nights were warned by the underground, 
anti-Yiddish organization to stay away from 
the American Yiddishist—or else. Finally, 
Zhitlovsky rented the hall of Cafe Lorenz, 
situated on the border between Jaffa and 
Tel-Aviv (today the old building houses the 
Soldiers Welfare Committee for the Tel- 
Aviv District) and advertised a whole series 
of lectures on the subject of “Why Is Yid- 
dish Better Than Hebrew.” The main hall 
and balconies of Cafe Lorenz were packed 
with advocates of Yiddish, eager to drink up 
every single word Zhitlovsky said, but the 
American lecturer did not arrive. What hap- 
pened was that a few dozen Herzlia Gym- 
nasium students, armed with sticks, stones, 
and iron bars, were organized and directed by 
the underground “Battalion” to lay siege to 
the house where Dr. Zhitlovksky was staying. 
They prevented him from leaving his apart- 
ment. In the meantime, someone warned 
the pro-Yiddish public in Cafe Lorenz of 
what was happening in Tel-Aviv. Zhitlov- 
sky’s fans armed themselves with sticks, 
knives, and lengths of water pipes and ran 
out to break the siege. Both groups met and 
clashed in a bloody battle in which dozens 
were injured. Finally, the Mayor of Tel-Aviv 
called in a company of Turkish Police which 
dispersed the brawling free-for-all Jews by 
firing several volleys into the air. But the 
local Turkish police commander forbade 
Zhitlovsky to lecture since he was disturbing 
the peace and committing a breach of law 
and order. . . . Consequently, the embittered 
American lecturer packed his bags and re- 
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turned to New York the next day, swearing 
never to set foot again in Tel-Aviv. 

These first clashes, serious though they 
were, were child’s play compared to the ac- 
tivities of the “Battalion of the Defenders 
of the Language” after the First World 
War, when the first mass-immigration waves 
from Yiddish-speaking Eastern Europe de- 
posited their pioneers, as well as sundry 
flotsam and jetsam, on the sandy shores of 
Eretz Israel. Tel-Aviv grew by giant leaps 
and bounds, but in the 1920’s only five per 
cent of its citizens, possibly even less, spoke 
Hebrew in their homes. The new immi- 
grants spoke Polish, Russian, Rumanian, 
Hungarian, and German, and, of course, 
Yiddish, but no one spoke Hebrew or evi- 
denced any desire to learn it. The citizens 
of Tel-Aviv read newspapers and magazines 
in all European languages, but Hebrew 
newspapers and magazines were forced out 
of business by lack of readers, and the same 
applied to books, of course, even to a greater 
degree. Entertainers, actors, and torch-singers 
who performed in Hebrew went hungry, 
while those who performed in Yiddish, Rus- 
sian, Polish, Rumanian, French, Hungarian, 
German, or even the Gypsy dialect earned 
their bread and butter easily enough. To add 
insult to injury, shop-owners, producers, and 
store-keepers advertised their wares and serv- 
ices, as well as their places of business, in 
any language but Hebrew. Public lectures, 
theatrical performances, advertising cam- 
paigns, and other media of mass information 
were using Yiddish only. Public institutions 
and firms, officers, and businesses were forced 
to carry out their correspondence in Yiddish. 
Yiddish-writing secretaries and stenographers 
were hired on the spot, while their Hebrew- 
writing sisters had to pick stones off the 
fields for a living. Zionist leaders had to ad- 
dress their audiences in Yiddish if they 
wanted to make themselves understood. 

Clearly, the Hebrew language was in mor- 
tal danger once again, and the dedicated, if 
fanatical, volunteers who comprised the 
anti-Yiddish “Battalion” decided that time 
had arrived for some strong-arm action. 
“Most of our volunteers were Hebrew sec- 
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ondary school students, aged 15 to 20,” 
reminisces Dr. Jacob Galili, a well-known 
Tel-Aviv lawyer, who commanded the “Bat- 
talion” in 1923. The “Battalion’s” operations 
were financed by one of the directors of the 
big Anglo-Palestine Bank, Isaac Goldberg, 
who declared that the victory of Yiddish was 
tantamount to the defeat of Zionism. Shock 
troops of youths and students cracked down 
on all shops, theaters, stores, and kiosks 
which advertised themselves or their goods 
in Yiddish or any other language than He- 
brew. Any sign, shingle, or billboard not in 
Hebrew was destroyed on the spot. Where 
destruction was impossible because of the 
size and weight of the object, the offensive 
letters were smeared over with black tar. For 
good measure, the shock troops of the “Bat- 
talion” used to paint over the fronts and 
plate-glass windows of all Yiddish-using 
shops and offices with their slogan: “The 
Language of Jews is Hebrew and You are a 
Traitor to your Nation.” 

This was only a modest beginning. Shop- 
keepers and business men, whose losses 
amounted to thousands of pounds, saw the 
writing on the wall figuratively and literally 
and changed over to Hebrew advertising and 
name-displays in a hurry. Street-hawkers who 
hawked or advertised their wares in Yiddish 
found their carts turned over and their 
goods spilled in the gutter. If they resisted, 
they were beaten. Some people called it 
“hooliganism,” but the students who did it 
answered that all means are “kosher” to 
achieve the sacred aim of re-establishing 
Hebrew in its place in Palestine. 

The next step was to stop the people from 
speaking Yiddish or any other foreign lan- 
guage on the streets. People conversing in 
Yiddish had ink bottles poured over their 
clothes, and if they resisted they were fre- 
quently slapped and beaten. It was then 
that Yiddish disappeared from the streets, to 
be spoken freely in the privacy of homes and 
apartments only, and it was then that Yid- 
dish became an offensive word. Actually, 
more people speak Yiddish on the streets of 
Tel-Aviv now than after the “Battalion’s” 
first operations thirty-five years ago; and Yid- 
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dish newspapers enjoy a bigger circulation in 
Israel than many Hebrew ones. But people 
are still ashamed of Yiddish, as if there were 
some stigma attached to it. 

While the “anti-Yiddish terror,” as it was 
called by the Yiddishists, was at its peak, a 
Yiddish theatrical troupe staged Sholom 
Aleichem’s “Yente Telepente” in Tel-Aviv. 
The tickets to all performances were sold 
out in advance, but the SRO audience was 
in for a bitter disappointment. A hail of 
rotten eggs, stink bombs, ink bottles, and 
stones chased the actors off the stage as soon 
as the curtain rose on “Yente Telepente.” 
Finally, a special assault squad of students 
broke through behind the stage, tore down 
the decorations and the electrical wires, and 
wrecked the whole scenery. The students 
tan away before the police arrived on the 
scene, and the Yiddish actors had to pack up 
and leave without saying even one word of 
“Yente Telepente’s” funny dialogue. 


The underground “Battalion” operated . 


with success till 1936, when the Nazi- 
financed and British-tolerated Arab Revolt 
threatened to wipe out not only the Hebrew 
language, but the entire Jewish Community 
of Palestine as well. Veteran and junior 
members of the anti-Yiddish organizations 
joined the Haganah military underground 
and people could greet each other in Yid- 
dish on the street. By that time, however, 
Yiddish had already lost its struggle against 
Hebrew. 

Today it is quite fashionable in certain 
Israeli military circles to exchange greetings 
in Yiddish or to use Yiddish slang and dia- 
lect. Non-Yiddish-speaking immigrants from 
Afro-Asian countries allege that one must 
speak Yiddish to get along in present-day 
Israel. There is some truth in this, because 
all top positions in the administration, politi- 
cal parties, government, labor unions, busi- 
ness, commerce, and industry are occupied 
by old-time Zionist veterans, themselves for 
the most part born in Eastern Europe or of 
East European descent. The knowledge of 
Yiddish is their private trademark by which 
they distinguish themselves from the masses 
of Orientals, newcomers, and young sabras. 
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It is true that if you can speak Yiddish to 
those higher-up, in the privacy of their own 
offices, of course, you are likely to get along 
better than if you spoke only Hebrew, espe- 
cially with an Oriental accent. But you can- 
not advance much if you do not know He- 
brew, because such an official will answer 
you in Yiddish only if he is satisfied that 
your Hebrew is just as good and as fluent as 
his own, and that you are thus one of his 
own people. 

To sum up, Yiddish has shown an amaz- 
ing and truly great vitality in Israel, despite 
all persecutions and reprisals. It still survives 
as a popularly-spoken language, but its sur- 
vival as a written language is questionable. 
There are no Yiddish books published in 
Israel, except some pornographic dime nov- 
els, and the now prosperous Yiddish news- 
papers and magazines will certainly fold up 
as soon as the current mass migration of 
Yiddish-speaking Jews from Eastern Europe 
gives way to the future generations of Israeli- 
born sabras. Yiddish, however, will still sur- 
vive in single words, popular and colloquial 
expressions, oaths, jokes, anecdotes, and even 
in private conversations; but its decline and 
ultimate extinction in the Jewish State are 
certain; and although this may be a neces- 
sary and inevitable historical process, it is 
regrettable. 





TIME 
CHARLES ANGOFF 
Time is 
The echo 
Of infinity. 
Time is 
The sorrow 
Of all history. 
Time is 
The lingering doubt 
In every smile 
And the chill flutter 
In every kiss. 
Time is 
The only 
Immortality. 








A Tegro College in the South 


HERE ARE MANY MANSIONS in Ameri- 

| can higher education. There is Har- 

vard, where I began my graduate 

work; and Johns Hopkins, where I finished 

it and remained to teach for over twenty-five 

years; and there is LeMoyne, a small Negro 

college, where I am this year holding a 

Whitney Foundation visiting professorship 

in English. But I’d better begin at the be- 
ginning. 

LeMoyne College is located in Memphis, 
Tennessee, across the Mississippi River from 
the sovereign state of Arkansas and only sev- 
eral miles north of the equally sovereign 
state of Mississippi. Just before going to 
Memphis I spent the months of July and 
August in Europe conducting a seminar in 
the American drama at the Salzburg Semi- 
nar in American Studies, and my students, 
young intellectuals from sixteen European 
nations, riddled me with questions about the 
sensational news from Arkansas, so that I 
found myself digressing from drama written 
by American playwrights for production in 
the theaters of the world to the real life 
drama being enacted just then by other 
Americans in Arkansas. As a representative 
of American culture and its best advertised 
attribute, democracy, I found myself un- 
comfortable and apologetic; and when in the 
fall I drove to Tennessee I was more than 
ancomfortable; I was, to put it mildly, per- 
turbed. 

My wife and I reached Memphis in the 
late afternoon on September 11 and began 
to inquire just where in the city LeMoyne 
was situated. We had been told in a letter 
that a furnished cottage on the campus 
would be at our disposal, but where was the 
campus? No one, neither white nor Negro, 
seemed to know. This should not have dis- 
turbed me; in thirty years of association with 
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the Johns Hopkins University I sometimes 
tan into native Baltimoreans who did not 
know where it was situated. Taxicab drivers 
whom I carelessly asked to take me to the 
“Johns Hopkins” took me to the hospital 
bearing that name in the downtown part of 
Baltimore. This seems to be the fate of 
higher education in Amcrica. Everybody 
knows the location of hospitals, police sta- 
tions, jails, theaters, radio stations, and even 
museums, but the whereabouts of colleges 
and universities is known to only a small 
percentage of the good citizens of any large 
citv. But the answers to my inquiries about 
LeMoyne did disturb me. They were some- 
how evasive, cautious, as if my questions 
were impertinent or indiscreet. I finally 
found a Negro mechanic in a garage, who 
happened to be all alone at the time, and 
he gave me clear and precise directions to 
the college on the south side of the city. 
Later I learned that this pattern of cau- 
tion is of recent origin, since the conflict 
over integration in the public schools has 
become a painful issue in politics, education, 
and social life. Before 1954 no one would 
have suspected a stranger inquiring about a 
Negro college of possibly being a “trouble- 
maker,” perhaps an agent of the NAACP. 
LeMoyne, in particular, has been part of the 
cultural picture of Memphis and the Mid- 
South for almost ninety years and has been 
looked upon with approval and respect by 
both the white and Negro communities. 
Since its founding by the American Mission- 
ary Association in 1870 as the LeMoyne 
Normal and Commercial School it has pio- 
neered in higher education for Negroes in a 
section of the country where education in 
general, and on any level, has to fight oppo- 
sition and apathy. Even at this moment the 
Tennessee Education Association is basing 
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its plea to the 1959 legislature for increased 
funds for education on the lamentable fact 
that Tennessee ranks next to the bottom— 
above only Mississippi—among the South- 
eastern States in its total spending per pupil, 
although it ranks in the middle of the same 
group of states in its average income per 
person. The survival of LeMoyne through 
all these decades in an atmosphere of indif- 
ference and hostility has been a heroic 
achievement, and its history is a tribute not 
only to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion of the Congregational Christian Church, 
which still supplies the main financial sup- 
port for the college, but also to the hundreds 
of educators, white and Negro, who have 
courageously and unselfishly served as ad- 
ministrators and faculty members of an 
institution which has never been in a posi- 
tion to offer them more than a minimum 
of economic security. 

LeMoyne became a four-year liberal arts 


college in 1932. The original gift of $20,000. 


from Dr. Francis J. LeMoyne, a Pennsyl- 
vania physician, may have been a large 
enough sum in 1870 with which to maintain 
a modest school in one building with a skel- 
etal faculty of self-sacrificing missionaries, 
but LeMoyne today is a college occupying a 
15-acre tract and using five good-sized build- 
ings and a number of small frame buildings 
for offices and faculty homes. It has an en- 
rollment of 475 students, a faculty of 23, 
and, of course, an administrative staff. Its 
budget last year was $300,000, a pitifully 
inadequate sum for the educational job it is 
obliged to do. 

I use the word “obliged” advisedly. It is 
the only senior college for Negroes in a 
territory which includes several hundred 
thousand Negroes. Memphis alone has a 
population of 500,000, forty per cent of 
whom are Negroes. Some of the outlying 
districts have an even larger percentage of 
Negroes. At one time practically all the 
teachers and principals for the Negro ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Memphis 
were supplied by LeMoyne; this is no longer 
true. The school population —and conse- 
quently the number of teachers required— 
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has been growing much more rapidly than 
LeMoyne has been able to keep pace with. 
In December, 1958 there were over 96,000 
children in the schools of Memphis, one- 
third of them Negro children. Nevertheless, 
LeMoyne still supplies 51% of the teachers, 
and it is obligated to the community it 
serves to continue to do so, because Mem- 
phis, despite its being the fastest growing of 
the nation’s forty-two largest school systems, 
is also the lowest-paying, and is not likely to 
attract very many well-trained teachers from 
distant places. 

But are the LeMoyne graduates well- 
trained? That, of course, is the question, and 
a most important one at this particular time. 
The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, which in the past refused 
to admit Negro schools to membership but 
merely “approved” them, has now begun to 
admit them, and it has given LeMoyne until 
January 1, 1961 to make certain improve- 
ments and thus become eligible for mem- 
bership in the Association. Chief of these 
improvements are the raising of a minimum 
endowment fund of $400,000, and the in- 
creasing of the number of holders of the 
Ph.D. degree on its faculty. This is therefore 
a crucial time for LeMoyne, a time of self- 
searching, of valuation and re-valuation, of 
honest self-facing and courageous examina- 
tion of its place and function in the rapidly 
changing educational picture of the South. 
What then is the answer to the question 
with which this paragraph began? It is, I 
believe, a paradoxical “No—but.” And the 
“but” is of considerable importance, not 
only to LeMoyne but to the future of the 
whole South and to our American democ- 
racy in general. 

As an outsider who has only recently come 
into the LeMoyne “family”—and only for a 
brief stay—I am impressed with its strenu- 
ous efforts to provide a college education to 
a class of Americans who are infinitely more 
deserving of it than hundreds of students 
I have had at Johns Hopkins, New York 
University, and the University of Rochester. 
Too often, alas, students come to our col- 
leges and universities merely as a matter of 
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course: they belong to an economic and 
social class for whom going to college is as 
much of a convention as going to a summer 
or winter resort for a vacation or going to a 
cocktail party, to the opera, the theater, a 
concert, or a cotillion. One belongs to a 
world in which a college education is taken 
for granted. One is not asked, “Did you go 
to college?” but “What was your college?” 
Tuition, in spite of occasional grumbling 
against rising costs—which is also a conven- 
tion—is no great matter, be the tuition 
$1000 or $1200 a year. One graduates from 
a “good” private school or a “good” public 
school, applies to half a dozen “good” col- 
leges—after an examination of their cata- 
logues and a pleasant visit to their campuses 
—and one girds himself or herself for four 
years of happy getting-by. Intellectual curi- 
osity, acquisition of knowledge, enlargement 
of vision—these are Fourth of July or ban- 
quet-speech phrases and do not apply to 
many students I have known. My colleagues 
in almost any “good” institution of higher 
learning have known the same breed of stu- 
dents. 

The type of student who comes to Le- 
Moyne is of an entirely different breed, 
and college means to him a totally different 
experience. He is not preparing himself 
merely to float smoothly in the drawing- 
rooms, clubs, and offices of his class, but to 
raise himself above his class. It isn’t that he 
is turning his back upon his class, but he 
knows what it means to live in poverty and 
ignorance and he is determined to do some- 
thing about it. The LeMoyne faculty (some 
of them LeMoyne graduates) and students, 
hard as they have to work, are active in the 
NAACP, Urban League, United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, World University Service, and 
numerous church and charity organizations. 
It is a completely new experience for me to 
find in my mail box in the morning a list 
of students, sometimes long enough to in- 
clude one-third of the entire school enroll- 
ment, who have not been able to meet the 
monthly or weekly installments of their 
tuition. These “backsliders” must be sent 
down to the Dean’s office to explain why 
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they have fallen behind and when they hope 
to pay up. Obviously the $330 a year tuition 
is more of a burden on them than the $1200 
a year which a student has to pay in the uni- 
versities with which I have been associated. 
The administration is sympathetic, “soft,” 
but it cannot extend scholarships to every- 
one, nor is the loan fund sufficient to help 
everyone. Now that the National Defense 
Education Act has allotted some funds for 
student loans the situation may be eased 
somewhat, but basically nothing of signifi- 
cance will change. The part of the funds 
which a college like LeMoyne will be able 
to apply for is pitifully small, and the eco- 
nomic status of the parents of the students 
will not change—at least not in the imme- 
diate future. 

There is no denying that the economic 
condition of the Negro in the South has 
improved in recent years, but not in propor- 
tion to the general improvement in the 
economic condition of the country, and not 
enough to offset the increased cost of living. 
One reason for the excessively large number 
of LeMoyne graduates going into teaching 
is that few other professions are open to 
them. During my first week at the college I 
attended a meeting of the Negro Chamber 
of Commerce, a group of small business- 
men, professionals, and artisans, and the 
topic of the evening was the problem of 
securing accreditation of Negroes as regis- 
tered plumbers. A few LeMoyne graduates 
have been able to go into the post office, 
into insurance, into the ministry, and into 
nursing (the first group of nine Negro 
nurses to graduate in the State of Tennessee 
received their certificates at the E. H. Crump 
Hospital in 1958), and a few have gone up 
North to graduate schools, usually on schol- 
arships, and thence into the learned profes- 
sions; but for the majority the only outlet is 
the public school system, which is crying out 
for more—and better—teachers. Ay, there’s 
the rub! LeMoyne, in the present educa- 
tional crisis, does a brave job, but it is not 
producing the “better” teachers the schools 
of the South, and especially the Negro 
schools, need. 
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And so we are back again to the “No— 
but” as an answer to the question of how 
good an educational job LeMoyne does. 
Some of the deficiencies must be ascribed to 
the segregation system rather than to Le- 
Moyne. The phrase “separate but equal” 
is in most parts of the deep South only a 
fiction. Memphis high schools provide but 
a poor preparation for college work. There 
is, for instance, no course in French in any 
school. There is no separate vocational 
school. There is not one trained librarian 
employed in any school. Members of the 
LeMoyne English faculty are obliged to con- 
duct special clinics in elementary English to 
enable their students to read their assign- 
ments intelligently and to write a readable 
examination paper. Of course, we have been 
told that Johnny everywhere in the country 
can’t read very well, but the Negro Johnny 
in this region deserves sympathy rather than 
blame. He is the victim of a careless, anti- 


quated system of public education. And he . 


has no home environment to mitigate his 
ignorance. The parents of the average Le- 
Moyne student are poor, uneducated work- 
ing people; their home is bookless and 
magazineless; they make stupendous sacti- 
fices to help their children secure an educa- 
tion, but they cannot help them with their 
lessons, provide them with cultural artifacts, 
or serve as exemplars of cultivated speech or 
taste. These children bring with them to 
college much of the bad English of their 
home and playground environment—spell- 
ing, grammar, vocabulary, enunciation, pro- 
nunciation—which their years of elementary 
and secondary schooling have not touched. 

The burden imposed upon a very small 
English department of teaching the ele- 
ments of language, or upon a small science 
staff of teaching elementary mathematics, is 
a severe handicap to the college. Equally 
severe is the handicap imposed upon the 
college by the community. How can one 
teach drama to students who have never 
seen a live play? There is not a theatre in 
Memphis, professional or amateur, that will 
admit Negroes. Both Memphis State Uni- 
versity and Southwestern have departments 
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of speech and drama which put on respect- 
able productions but Negro spectators are 
excluded, and the two community little the- 
aters follow the same rule. Nor are the other 
cultural agencies of any help. I recom- 
mended to a class that they borrow from the 
public library a recording of T. S. Eliot’s 
The Cocktail Party and was informed that 
this recording can only be obtained on the 
“white” side of the library. At this writing 
a case is pending in Federal Court, insti- 
tuted by a member of the Negro Tri-State 
Bank, charging that the main branch of the 
Memphis public library has failed to serve 
him solely because of his color. The suit has 
been pending since 1957. 

There is nothing that LeMoyne can do 
about the evils of segregation or about the 
economic condition of the class from which 
it draws its students. But it could improve 
its plant and its staff to make its educational 
program more effective—if it had the neces- 
sary funds. It could—and must—build an 
adequate library, so that the students need 
not depend upon the good-will of the public 
library. It could—and must—enlarge its fac- 
ulty. The present ratio of students per 
teacher is 21 to 1, which makes real teaching 
difficult. The members of the faculty are 
overworked and have no time to keep up 
with developments in their respective fields 
of scholarship, and they certainly cannot 
hope to do any original research or publica- 
tion. The college needs foreign language 
teachers; at present no French or Spanish 
is being offered, and only one course in 
German is taught by a member of South- 
western’s faculty who makes a pilgrimage to 
LeMoyne twice a week. The problem of ade- 
quate staff has become acute in all colleges 
in the country, but more so in Negro col- 
leges. For a long time Negro colleges were 
staffed with white teachers and administra- 
tors; few trained Negroes were available. But 
now the universities of the country graduate 
enough M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s to supply the 
demand. The ranks of the old line of teacher 
imbued with missionary zeal are growing 
thin; the new Negro professor is well trained 
and can hold his own in competition; but he 
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is not much of a missionary: he wants—and 
needs—the salary state colleges and the bet- 
ter endowed Negro universities are prepared 
to offer. Without additional funds LeMoyne 
cannot hope to attract and hold the kind of 
faculty it needs. 

There has been talk of building a dormi- 
tory for non-resident students, who are likely 
to come from an economically more solvent 
class and help create an atmosphere of col- 
lege life, in itself an enriching experience, 
especially for the type of student LeMoyne 
seeks to educate. President Hollis F. Price 
is opposed to the idea—for the present. He 
feels, and rightly, that before LeMoyne can 
expand it must strengthen the quality of 
education it now provides. He has brought 
in a full-time public relations and alumni 
secretary to make the needs of the college 
known. But its total alumni are less than 
1100, none of whom are wealthy; neverthe- 
less they have undertaken to raise $25,000 
as their contribution to the new library fund. 
The contributions of the American Mission- 
ary Association—some $75,000 last year—and 
the United Negro College Fund—$32,000 
last year—must go toward current expenses, 
since income from tuition covers less than 
50% of operating costs. There is also little 
hope that the Negro community of Mem- 
phis, whom LeMoyne has so faithfully 
served, will contribute measurably toward 
the raising of the indispensable endowment 
fund. Not only are most Negroes in this 
region economically underprivileged, but 
those who have risen into the new bour- 
geoisie have not yet learned to give. Negroes 
have been on the receiving end throughout 
their history in America, and they have had 
no time to cultivate the art of giving—except 
as neighborly or Christian charity. Moreover, 
they have been for so long deprived of com- 
forts and luxuries that now when some of 
them manage to achieve some measure of 
affluence they are more likely to indulge 
themselves than to think of the survival of 
a small college which for almost nine dec- 
ades has provided them with intellectual 
leadership. 
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Nor can the white community of Mem- 
phis be depended upon to do much for 
LeMoyne in its present crisis. The atmos- 
phere of fear and intimidation which has 
been generated by the integration struggle 
has impressed even the “liberal” minority 
with the need for caution. Besides, the 
queen city of the cotton kingdom is not in- 
clined toward generosity. For two straight 
years the Shelby County Neighbors cam- 
paign—Community Chest in other cities— 
has fizzled badly, in spite of radio, TV, and 
newspaper publicity and speeches by the city 
fathers and community leaders. 

And yet, as I begin to envisage my return 
to my own university—whose budget last 
year was $40,000,000—I am sanguine enough 
about the future of this small college for 
Negroes in the midst of a hostile world. 
Somehow it will survive the present crisis, 
which is part of the general crisis in the 
human spirit, and will continue to function 
as an educational institution for the under- 
dog. One of my students has been coming 
late to my 8:30 class in the modern novel, 
because he puts in an hour loading trucks 
in a warehouse before coming to school. He 
is an intellectually alert young man whose 
ambition is to go to graduate school. An- 
other student rushes from class to help my 
wife with her housework; she, too, is pre- 
paring herself for advanced study in English. 
If our democracy is to survive these are the 
students who must be saved for the cultural 
leadership of a large segment of our society. 
Grassroots education is as much a part of 
our tradition as Ivy League. 

In spite of the Faubuses and the White 
Citizens’ Councils, all signs point to the 
inevitable end of segregation in the South. 
The American spirit may be temporarily 
subdued but it is not dead. Not all Ameri- 
cans—white or Negro—have permitted them- 
selves to be intimidated. LeMoyne is only a 
modest little college of liberal arts in the 
changing South, but it is one of the achieve- 
ments of our democratic spirit, and its plight 
today is both a symptom and an omen of the 
tensions by which that spirit propels itself. 














Job Discrimination in Chicago” 


of job opportunities in industry and 
government have been opened to quali- 
fied persons regardless of race, religion, or 
nationality. Whether Chicago has kept pace 
with the rest of the country is hard to cal- 
culate, but signs indicate that the city lags 
behind. In any case, there is little doubt that 
Chicago pays a high price for job discrimina- 
tion—in terms of dollars alone, perhaps as 
much as one billion a year. To put the Chi- 
cago picture in perspective, we should begin 
by asking what has happened nationally 
during the post-war era. 
Turning first to skilled and semi-skilled 
blue-collar occupations, we find that non- 
whites have held the gains they made during 


Ss Worp War II, tens of thousands 


the war. The number of Negro male factory 


workers, such as drill-press and lathe opera- 
tors, tripled during 1940-56. At the same 
time, there was a marked decline in the 
number working as farmers and farm labor- 
ers. Many of these left the land of their 
forebears to trek north into the big cities. 

During the same period the number of 
Negro men employed as professionals, man- 
agers, proprietors, and officials more than 
doubled. Others employed as clerical work- 
ers increased five times. Negro women cleri- 
cal workers increased ten times. 

A study of opportunities for Negroes in 
engineering was made by Dr. Robert Kiehl 
of Rutgers University. He found that indus- 
trial employers in many states have turned 
to hiring Negro engineers. These Negro en- 
gineers tend to work more in research, de- 
sign, and development than in production, 
and they are noticeably absent from sales 
engineering. About as many of them work 
in government as in private industry. This 
represents progress, although Dr. Kiehl con- 


* From an address at Assembly, sponsored by Ci 
Club of Chicago on December 13, 1958, at North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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cluded that Negro engineers still do not 
enjoy equal job opportunities with whites. 

Civil service jobs for non-whites have 
opened sharply in federal, state, and city 
agencies, but largely on lower clerical levels. 
There is, however, an upward movement 
into professional, technical, and administra- 
tive positions. 

Negroes occupy more positions of prestige 
and power in trade unions than in any other 
integrated institution. The unions have 
moved ahead to eliminate discriminatory 
admission practices. Some bargain collec- 
tively for non-discrimination clauses; others 
use grievance machinery to correct discrim- 
inatory practices. A study made last year by 
the Illinois Commission on Human Rela- 
tions noted that many minority group mem- 
bers hold high union positions. 

Despite the over-all progress made by non- 
whites, particularly Negroes, there is an in- 
teresting side development. That is, many 
Negro professional, clerical, administrative, 
and service personnel are employed in and 
by the Negro community itself. Others work 
in a more-or-less segregated situation in pri- 
vate industry and in government. Thus, 
although non-whites are employed in larger 
numbers in many new fields, they have not 
been integrated into the work force. Eco- 
nomic factors operate to produce job segre- 
gation under somewhat similar conditions as 
in housing. As non-whites move into certain 
jobs, white persons leave for better-paying 
and more prestigeful employment which is 
open to them but closed to non-whites. 

Finally, employment opportunities for 
both Catholics and Jews have increased sub- 
stantially under the pressure of man-power 
shortages brought about by relatively full 
employment. 

Now, what about Chicago? 

The Bureau on Jewish Employment Prob- 
lems during the past three years surveyed 
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5,000 companies that placed more than 
100,000 job orders for such white-collar posi- 
tions as secretaries, typists, clerks, and man- 
agement trainees. Despite man-power short- 
ages, company representatives put religious 
or nationality restrictions on more than 20 
per cent of these jobs. And 98 per cent of 
the job orders barred qualified non-whites. 
Here are some of the restrictions: “Gentile— 
No Catholics . . . Nordic Only . . . Cauca- 
sian . . . Anglo-Saxon Type . . . Anything 
but a Catholic . . . Protestants Only—No 
Catholics, Jews, or Orientals.” 

A 1958 survey of 3,568 job orders showed 
that 25 per cent excluded Protestants, Cath- 
olics or Jews, an increase of at least 5 per 
cent over previous studies. Not one of these 
job orders permitted referral of qualified 
non-whites. In another study of 1,285 Chi- 
cago firms, 41 per cent specified religious or 
nationality preferences on one or more job 
orders. 

Based on reports from all sources, 1,500 
companies are known to discriminate on the 
basis of religion or national origin. These 
firms employ a large share of the white-collar 
people in Chicago. 

Business groups most responsible for 
discrimination in white-collar employment 
include banks and financial institutions, 
electronic and electrical manufacturing 
companies, advertising agencies, insurance 
companies, trade associations, management- 
consultant firms, book and publications 
companies, chemical manufacturers, and pa- 
per-products firms. 

A researcher for the Mayor’s Committee 
on Community Welfare reported that 41 of 
48 firms employed no Negroes in clerical 
jobs, and 12 firms declared they had no in- 
tention of having Negroes in their offices 
under any circumstances. A few companies 
reported employment of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Filipinos. The researcher found that 
many employers used a quota in hiring 
non-whites in production jobs and that non- 
whites were not enrolled in management- 
trainee programs. One company president 
said he preferred to hire Negroes for the 
heavier type jobs where there is some mo- 
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notony and not too much is required be- 
tween the ears—for jobs that a white man 
would get tired of or leave. In addition, only 
one of 10 firms with apprenticeship-training 
programs reported any Negro apprentices. 
Company executives stated that unions don’t 
admit non-white apprentices (see above). 
Some others thought that non-whites had 
neither the education nor background for 
such training. 

A study of federal employees in Chicago 
made by the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Employment Policy showed that 
28.5 per cent were Negroes, of which 90.9 
per cent were in the lowest four of 15 grade 
levels. Only 1.8 per cent of Negroes were in 
upper-grade levels from stages 7 to 15, 
whereas 40.4 per cent of whites occupied 
such jobs. 

Professional medical personnel of all types 
are in short supply. But does this mean that 
white hospitals in Chicago hire non-white 
technicians or welcome affiliations of Negro 
physicians? No, it doesn’t. Chicago ranks 
lowest of any community outside the South 
or border cities in affiliations of Negro physi- 
cians with white hospitals. Of 226 Negro 
physicians in Chicago, 22 had affiliations 
with white hospitals. And lack of affiliation 
in the present scheme of things denies equal- 
ity of economic opportunity to the Negro 
physicians. 

Since World War II we have had almost 
continuous full employment. But the rate 
of unemployment for non-whites has been 
twice that of whites. In the 1957-58 reces- 
sion (or depression, as far as Negroes were 
concerned), the ratio shot up to 3 to 1 in 
metropolitan Chicago, according to the Chi- 
cago Urban League. This disparity between 
employment rates of whites and Negroes 
reflects a built-in factor of discrimination 
which reacts sensitively to a down-turm in 
jobs. 

Chinese- and Japanese-American agencies 
in Chicago report little difficulty in placing 
qualified persons. This does not mean that 
there is no discrimination, however, since 
there seems to be a ceiling on positions to 
which these persons can rise. The Japanese- 
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American Service Committee reports cases 
in which Nisei boys quit jobs in disgust 
when they were unfairly by-passed in promo- 
tions. And some employers seem to have the 
idea that they can employ Japanese-Ameri- 
cans at lower wages. This is particularly true 
in the case of Nisei women and so-called 
soldier brides. 

Job opportunities for Puerto Ricans have 
improved. But these people also have prob- 
lems: they, too, are up against a ceiling in 
promotions, and wage scales are on a double 
standard—one for Puerto Ricans and another 
for white Chicagoans. In locating jobs, the 
darker the skin of the Puerto Rican, the 
greater the discrimination. 

And now just a few words about the Bu- 
reau on Jewish Employment Problems, one 
of whose major functions is to confer with 
top management to eliminate discriminatory 
personnel practices and to develop merit 
employment standards. In conferences with 


131 companies, nine employed Jewish per-. 


sonnel in administrative or executive capaci- 
ties. No non-whites were similarly employed. 
Forty-three held government contracts. Al- 
though almost all top executives readily 
approved merit employment in principle, 
few had taken steps to put the principle into 
practice. Only four had formulated a policy 
statement on merit employment. None had 
informed their recruitment sources. Person- 
nel, department and line staff had received 
no instructions or training. In only few in- 
stances had any attention been given to 
employee integration. An evaluation of 62 
conferences showed that 24 companies took 
steps to eliminate discriminatory practices, 
21 were partially motivated to some action, 
14 gave only lip-service or “sweet-talk,” and 
three were openly hostile. 

An executive vice-president in the live- 
stock industry said matter-of-factly that he 
did not hire Negroes “because they sing and 
dance and laugh and disturb the cattle.” 
And the president of one of Chicago’s larg- 
est department stores explained the absence 
of non-white sales persons by stating: 
“We're not ready for it. It would hurt busi- 
ness.” 
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“Tl tell you, we’re very fair,” said one 
personnel manager. “We don’t discriminate 
against any race, color, or creed. If we have 
a job open and a colored man applies, we 
take him on—be he Negro, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Puerto Rican, or what have you.” 
“Suppose a white man and one of those 


others apply,” we asked. “Which would you 
hire?” 


The reply was: “The white man, of 
course.” 


Such is the pattern. Now consider the 
cost. For non-whites in particular, the toll 
of discrimination is even heavier when one 
considers the way it creates unstable condi- 
tions for those who are employed. Non- 
whites are “last-hired, first fired.” They are 
low man on the seniority totem pole. They 
work on marginal jobs which are the first to 
go in a drop of employment. Many jobs are 
not covered by unemployment compensa- 
tion, and work weeks are shorter. A greater 
proportion of Negro women and young peo- 
ple (who should be in school) seek jobs to 
help pay grocery and rent bills. The average 
Negro family income is about 60 per cent 
of that enjoyed by white Chicagoans. Job 
discrimination, past and present, is frozen 
into the difference. 


A few years ago Elmo Roper estimated 
the annual cost of job discrimination to 
American industry at $30 billion, or $10 out 
of every $75 pay-check. Applying this for- 
mula to metropolitan Chicago, we come up 
with an annual loss of about $12 billion. 
The figure is surely nearer $2 billion when 
you add the costs of increased crime, public 
assistance, and social maladjustment. 


No, there is little doubt that Chicago pays 
dearly for job discrimination. There is little 
doubt that this luxury costs industry and 
taxpayers large sums of money and that it 
forces consumers to pay higher prices. ‘These 
dollar factors are important. But what is 
most important—and most damaging of all 
—is the unseen price paid in wasted skills, 
undeveloped abilities, frustrated careers, and 
job dissatisfaction. Who knows the cost of 
these? 
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E HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss the 
W which the mass media can, 
do, or should play in the great 


national problems of civil rights and the 
improvement of human relations. I look for- 
ward hopefully for the day when discussions 
such as this will not be necessary. I pray for 
the time when no person or institution need 
be especially cited for supporting the cause 
of decency and justice. Until that time 
arrives, however, it is important for men and 
women of good will to consider together the 
nature of the problem and what can be done 
to solve it. 

The temptation is great, at an occasion 
like this, to dwell on broad principles and 
lofty objectives. But all of us here are dedi- 
cated to the aims of brotherhood and know 
them by heart. Merely to elaborate on them 
would contribute little to the proceedings. 
Therefore, I propose to do the only thing 
I am qualified to do—to examine with you 
what I conceive to be the role of newspapers 
in the march toward better group and hu- 
man relations. 

If in the course of these remarks I should 
make frequent reference to The New York 
Times and its problems and practices in 
connection with this overall subject, I hope 
you will pardon me. I shall do so not for 
the sake of getting in a few commercials but 
because I am more familiar with the opera- 
tion of that organization than with any other. 

To my mind, a newspaper has three main 
functions: 

(1) to report the facts that constitute the 
day’s news, 

(2) to explain these facts fairly on its edi- 
torial pages, and only on its editorial 
page, and 


* From an address by Turner Catledge, managing 
editor, the New York Times, delivered at the Anti- 
Defamation League’s Freedom Forum, December 6, 
1958. 
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(3) to express its views and opinions as to 
judgments that should be made and 
actions that should be taken. 

There are other functions, of course. With 
varying degrees of emphasis, newspapers pro- 
vide entertainment, and they offer a channel 
of communication for American business 
through advertising. But it is in the fulfill- 
ment of the three main responsibilities of 
reporting, explaining, and interpreting that 
newspapers justify and implement the free- 
dom granted the press in the First Amend- 
ment to the founding document of our 
Republic. 

The process of reporting news must be 
conducted as dispassionately and as objec- 
tively as it is humanly possible to do if the 
reading public is to be properly served. Now 
I know only too well that complete objec- 
tivity, the objectivity of the scientific labo- 
ratory, is beyond the reach of mere men. It 
is too much to ask human kind to overcome 
their prejudices, their backgrounds and opin- 
ions, especially when they must cope with 
sources that may be obscure, biased, or ten- 
dentious. I know that judgment is not in- 
fallible, especially under the pressure of 
deadlines. I know that language is often a 
difficult instrument to employ accurately. 
Nevertheless, the job of the newspaperman 
is to report facts just as fairly as he can—to 
report them without evaluating them as 
“good” facts or “bad” facts. His job is to 
inform, not reform; to clarify events, not 
promote causes, even worthy causes. 

Possibly this sounds a little cold, coming 
from the representative of a newspaper 
which tomorrow will be awarded the Amer- 
ica’s Democratic Legacy Medal by the Anti- 
Defamation League for its contribution to 
the improvement of human relations. I 
don’t mean it to be. We at The New York 
Times are, indeed, proud of this award. We 
are gratified by it. We are glad to be thus 
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adjudged and to have had an effective place 
in the forefront battle for justice. But I hope 
we have qualified because the practice of 
journalism, as we conceive it, is a powerful 
influence on the public mind, not because 
we have consciously conducted a crusade. 

There are many ways to correct evils. Each 
medium has its role, and each has its own 
methods. A stirring drama on television can 
illuminate principles and stir hearts and 
emotions. A magazine can plan features to 
broaden public understanding. 

Newspapers, I think, can best help by 
holding a mirror up to our society, and 
thereby letting the people see themselves 
and what they are doing. Hatred has its roots 
in fear and ignorance. Decent people be- 
come uneasy when raw exploitation is ex- 
posed to the hard light of truth. They are 
then more likely to see their responsibility 
to help stamp it out. 

At The New York Times we have consid- 
ered the unfolding conflict over civil rights 
as one of the major news stories of our time. 
We have attempted conscientiously to re- 
port it in that context. This conflict is a part 
of the still-unfinished business of democ- 
racy’s attaining full maturity. It is thus of 
vital concern to all Americans. That is why 
our news judgments tell us to give high 
priority to developments in the field of 
human relations. That is why our news in- 
stincts tell us to assign enough qualified 
reporters and enough space to tell the story 
as fully as it deserves. This policy has carried 
us far beyond the routine day-by-day report- 
ing of incidents, court orders, and speeches. 

While The Times may consider a crusad- 
ing atmosphere as an unsuitable background 
for its new columns, we recognize an obliga- 
tion to treat human rights as a facet of the 
news that must be not conscientiously but 
imaginatively presented. This means digging 
beneath the obvious. It means regularly pre- 
senting significant developments that help 
readers acquire understanding and perspec- 
tive. Yes, it often means presenting people 
of good will and good intentions with facts 
that may show some of their moral assump- 
tions erroneously based. 
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As an example, I am thinking of a story 
that appeared on the front page of The 
Times only a few weeks ago under a four- 
column headline, with a three-column pic- 
ture. It was printed while I was out of town 
and reflects our going philosophy, not a 
temporary interest stimulated by anticipa- 
tion of tonight’s forum or tomorrow’s medal. 

The headline said, “Queens Neighbor- 
hood Seeks Racial Balance” and the subhead 
was, “Whites Reject Panic Sales of Homes 
as Negroes Move In.” The story described 
the inspiring program that had been insti- 
tuted to welcome the newcomers amd to 
prevent a hasty, ill-considered exodus of 
white families. It told of the appearance of 
signs on many of the white-owned homes— 
“Not for Sale—We Believe in Democracy” 
and revealed the united attitude that had 
developed in the area. One owner demanded 
that his neighbors buy his home at full price, 
under the threat of his selling to Negroes. 


- A neighborhood meeting told him plainly 


that the area would be improved no matter 
to whom he sold. 

It would have been easy for us to miss this 
important and fascinating story or to under- 
play it and bury it, if we had not long ago 
realized that the relations of human beings 
belong on the top of the news as well as the 
relations of political parties or of sovereign 
nations. 

Here is another example of what I mean, 
this one on a much larger scale: While the 
Supreme Court was still pondering its his- 
toric decision of May 17, 1954, we, fortu- 
nately, correctly anticipated the verdict and 
made ready for it. There were weeks of re- 
search and preparation by a large staff of 
reporters. When the decision was handed 
down, we actually had standing in type four 
pages of background and interpretative ma- 
terial ready for publication. 

Thus, we were able to give our readers 
not only the verdict of the Supreme Court 
but all the other information they needed 
for proper understanding — previous court 
decisions, local laws, current practices in 
segregation, and qualified opinions of edu- 
cators, lawyers, and government officials in 
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the affected states. A report of this scope 
could not have been done on the spur of 
the moment. It was possible only because 
we appraised the impact of the decision as 
having top news significance and marshalled 
our forces accordingly. We were proceeding 
on the premise that this court decision 
would give us the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to cover the greatest story of 
social change ever recorded contemporane- 
ously with the events. 

Our interest in the dramatic, legal, and 
social adjustments facing the South did not 
halt with the court decision. It was quite 
apparent that the problem had national 
dimensions. We reasoned that it would not 
be solved easily or quickly, that it would 
have to be resolved in terms of the actions, 
attitudes, and behavior of the entire coun- 
try. We felt not only that there was interest 
in the subject which would justify reporting 
developments with scope and in depth, but 
also that it was the responsibility of the 
press to present the facts day-by-day and 
week-by-week comprehensively, fairly, and 
impartially. 

This policy was pursued to the best of our 
ability, but at the end of 1955, about a year 
and a half after the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, something more seemed needed if we 
were to live up to the obligation we had set 
for ourselves. Because progress toward inte- 
gration had been uneven geographically and 
the air had been constantly filled with a 
wild confusion of conflicting opinions and 
imprecations, we decided to make a major 
effort to provide a complete and balanced 
picture of what had been happening in the 
segregated areas and what the present situa- 
tion was, state by state. Accordingly, a team 
of ten reporters was assigned to an intensive 
five week survey covering seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia. They traveled 
thousands of miles and talked to hundreds 
of persons to get the integration story which 
was published as a special Report from the 
South on March 13, 1956. 

If we were ever in doubt about the cor- 
rectness of our evaluation of the importance 
of this issue or the importance of giving facts 
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to the public, the reception of the eight-page 
survey would have dispelled it. Our Circula- 
tion Department, which has a canny profes- 
sional sense about such things, ordered 
100,000 papers above the normal production. 

This tremendous increase, I confess, was 
viewed with some misgivings by some of our 
executive staff and surprised even those of 
us who had planned the report. However, 
we distributed the extra hundred thousand 
papers and had one of the rarest experiences 
in newspaper publishing—a “clean sell-out.” 
There was literally not a single unsold copy 
left, and when we were able to make an 
accounting, we found that the net paid sale 
for the day was the largest, up until then, of 
any weekday in The Times history. News- 
papers all over the country commented 
editorially on the survey and reprinted its 
findings in their entirety or in part, includ- 
ing newspapers in Atlanta and other south- 
em cities. Further, when we ran out of 
complete March 13 papers, we made 35,000 
reprints of the 8-page report to meet domes- 
tic demand, and several thousand more in 
Amsterdam, where our International Edition 
is produced, for the use of the United States 
Information Service in Europe. 

I have gone into this detail in order to 
emphasize two points. First, there is demon- 
strable public thirst for information in the 
civil rights-human relations area. Second, it 
is the responsibility of the free press to meet 
this challenge conscientiously. Each news- 
paper, magazine, and radio and television 
station must handle the assignment in its 
own way. But together they can create an 
informed citizenry. The history of democ- 
racy testifies to the fact that an informed 
public opinion is a sound public opinion and 
can be depended upon in the long run to 
act and react wisely, even in issues heavily 
overlaid with emotion. 

So I say—the primary duty of the press is 
to report fully and explain clearly, taking 
great care to reflect fairly opinion on both 
sides of controversial issues. Ideally, if the 
editorial page is torn from a newspaper, it 
should not be possible for the proverbial 
Man from Mars to discern in its news col- 
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umns support for any special point of view. 
This is a journalistic objective not always 
easily attained. 

I admit this because bias or preconcep- 
tions can creep into a news report in a hun- 
dred subtle ways. When you realize that 
many thousands of words come into a news- 
paper daily and only a few thousand can be 
used, you can understand more clearly what 
I mean. It can start with the size of the 
headline, the page on which the story is 
printed, the context in which the facts are 
presented, the insertion of a stray adjective 
or a slightly slanted verb, the highlight 
chosen for headline display, or, conversely, 
the underplay of a story that might deserve 
greater prominence. 

It is not within human capacity to do all 
this perfectly. We make no pretense to such 
perfections. And when I say “we,” I know I 
speak for all the serious-minded publications 
in this great land. 


I am aware that standards of the kind I- 


have indicated within themselves seem in- 
adequate to earnest partisans of a praise- 
worthy cause. They frankly would prefer an 
out-and-out crusading presentation of their 
point of view. They often chafe at the phi- 
losophy of a balanced report. I sincerely 
believe they are wrong. Brotherhood cannot 
be sold like soap. The apathetic and the un- 
converted must educate themselves. They 
must be nudged step by step in the right 
direction by facts they themselves have 
weighed and digested. In the long run, con- 
tinual exposure of the simple truth is more 
effective than any amount of passionate 
advocacy. 

Mind you, I have been talking about the 
news columns. The editorial page is quite a 
different matter. Opinion must be expressed 
here—the more vigorously and persuasively, 
the better. There are not many days when 
The Times editorial page does not in some 
way contribute to the fight against intoler- 
ance, prejudice, and discrimination, and for 
decency, justice, human rights, and equality. 
And that goes for most of the papers of this 
country—East, North, West and, yes, South. 
I like to think that this editorial voice wins 
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respect and carries more power because of 
the completeness and balance of the news 
columns that surround it. 

Perhaps this is a question more properly 
explored by Mr. Cowles and Dr. Stanton. 
However, I venture the conviction that al- 
most every medium of mass communication 
should have an editorial point of view and 
should try to give leadership to its readers, 
or listeners, or viewers. 

Vigorous opinions can create problems for 
a national medium. A trickle or even a flow 
of hostile letters from extremists is inevit- 
able, and managements that want to be 
everybody’s pal may react in alarm. But the 
poisoned pen-mail is not worth worrying 
about for ten seconds. It should not intimi- 
date any courageous publisher or broadcaster 
into insipid neutrality. Maybe a few of the 
affronted will stop reading or viewing. . . . 

Actually, the faint-hearted tend to over- 
tate the protests of the dissenters. In the 
past two or three years, The Times has re- 
ceived a great many venomous notes from 
bitter racists in the South. I have been the 
target for an unusual number of these be- 
cause of my southern origin. It has not had 
the least effect on either our circulation or 
our influence in that region, and I don’t 
think it has had any effect on me personally. 
After studying these letters, I suspect that in 
this and other issues in which feelings rise 
high the most virulent communications have 
come from men and women who never read 
The Times anyway. And we have not been 
immune from criticism from the North, 
from well-meaning but over-anxious people 
who question our presentation of the facts 
because they don’t jibe with their precon- 
ceptions of them. 

To get back to the news columns for a 
moment—we are often asked what are our 
ground rules in handling items concerning 
members of minority groups? When, if ever, 
is it proper form to use racial and religious 
designations in news and feature stories? 
Our practices may be of interest to you. I 
think they represent the usage in most good 
newspaper shops. Ordinarily, we do not 
identify race or religion in a news story un- 
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less it is a positive and pertinent part of the 
news. I say “ordinarily” because there are 
exceptions when it seems proper for us to be 
inconsistent and to include such designa- 
tions. The decision as to when such desig- 
nation is proper has to be made by human 
beings out of their own experience and 
according to their own training. For exam- 
ple, it would have been absurd if we had 
reported the arrival of the Mayor of Dublin 
without taking note of the fact that he was 
a Jew. If, in a public controversy, a spokes- 
man represents the official position of some 
religious or racial group, we must tell our 
readers so. 

One of the most difficult areas of a news- 
paper from which to eradicate discrimination 
is the advertising columns. The problem, 
moreover, is peculiar to newspapers since 
the advertising classifications in which of- 
fense is most frequent are primarily news- 
paper users. They are: employment, housing, 
and vacation accommodations. 

Now I know practically nothing about 
modern advertising —an admission which 
would get a quick and hearty endorsement 
from our Advertising Department. But even 
in my isolation, I am aware of the fact that 
The Times for some years has taken a deter- 
mined stand in eliminating aspects of dis- 
crimination from advertising. ‘The process 
has been gradual, with a constant tightening 
of regulations concerning discriminatory 
words and phrases. As long ago as 1943, the 
words “restricted” and “selected” clientele 
were banished from hotel and resort adver- 
tisement. Curiously, for some time after such 
words were eliminated, a number of persons 
in minority groups wrote to us to protest the 
tule. They urged that such notations be re- 
instated because without them these persons 
might undergo the expense and inconven- 
ience of arriving at an establishment only to 
be turned away. The Times sympathized 
with this appeal and regretted the embarrass- 
ment which led to it. However, we held to 
the belief that it was still in the best interest 
of the public not to permit openly discrim- 
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inatory statements in its advertising columns. 
The rightness of this position has been dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the flow of such 
letters has ceased. 

Our Advertising Department goes so far 
as to refuse advertising from hotels and re- 
sorts which send literature in the mail indi- 
cating discriminatory practices, even though 
their ads in the paper give no suggestion of 
it and therefore technically would be accept- 
able. Admittedly, the mere checking of those 
who would otherwise advertise their preju- 
dices is not enough by itself to win the 
battle for equality. But it is one of the con- 
tributions which the press can make to the 
overall cause of democracy. It is one part of 
the broad and varied role which the mass 
media play in the forming and molding of 
public opinion. 

I realize that in these remarks I have dealt 
pretty much with parochial matters. If I 
have talked too much about The Times, I 
apologize. In mitigation, I can only repeat 
that it is the institution whose workings I 
know best. I do hope you find some value 
and interest in the varied ways in which the 
problems of human relations impinge on 
newspaper operations. After all, each of us 
must face the problem at his own work 
bench and in his own way. 

The mass media, of course, are only one 
instrumentality in the never-ending quest 
for the improvement of our democracy. The 
schools, the churches, organizations like the 
Anti-Defamation League, and our political 
and community leaders all have their essen- 
tial roles in solving the problem. None of 
us can erase prejudice alone. I think a sober 
appraisal of just where we stand today in the 
long upward climb toward human justice 
must leave us with mixed feelings. If we look 
backward, we can rejoice over the chains that 
have been broken—in the progress already 
made. But if we turn the other way and 
measure the distance still to be traversed to 
the mountain top, we must be humble, if 
indeed we are not terrified. There is so much 
yet to be done. 
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ORTHERNERS, quick to excoriate racism 
N in the South, tend to overlook the 

limits they themselves have set to 
the degree of integration acceptable in their 
own lives. They go to school with the Negro, 
sit next to him on a bus, eat at adjacent 
restaurant tables, and work beside him on 
the job. But the color line is drawn at living 
in the same neighborhood. 

Thus, until recently, the first Negro fam- 
ily moving to a previously all-white block 
could usually expect their new neighbors to 
greet them in several ways. They might take 
mob action against the “intruders.” They 
might sell their homes and leave. Or they 
might resort to frosty ostracism. Whichever 
reaction was triggered, the net result has 
been the perpetuation of housing as one of 
the last frontiers of discrimination. 

During the past few years there has 
evolved a more constructive way of meeting 
the problem of a racially changing neighbor- 
hood. A typical example of this new ap- 
proach, which tries to steer a middle course 
between the exclusion of Negroes and the 
departure of white residents, is that adopted 
by Springfield Gardens, a community of 
some 20,000 home-owners located in the 
extreme southeast corner of New York’s 
borough of Queens. 

Springfield Gardens, a mile north of New 
York International Airport and a thirty-five 
minute drive from mid-town Manhattan, 
offers the closest thing to middle-class sub- 
urban living to be found within city limits. 
Most of its dwellings are well kept one- and 
two-family brick and frame homes, from 5 
to 30 years old, in the $12,000 to $20,000 
price range. 

Its white population is predominantly 
native-born and Protestant, the majority be- 
ing young married couples with children. 
Bread-winners are mostly skilled craftsmen, 
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foremen, managers, and clerical and profes- 
sional workers. In 1950, median income for 
the area was $4,217, higher than the rest of 
Queens and New York City as a whole. 

Negro families have lived in some parts of 
Springfield Gardens for as long as twenty 
years, but until recently they added up to 
no more than a handful. During the period 
when Negro residents remained few in num- 
ber, they were accepted without incident or 
ill-feeling. Although they only settled in cer- 
tain quasi-segregated blocks, most of which 
were in the western sections of the neighbor- 
hood near the Jamaica Race Track, their 
acceptance went far enough for one Negro 
mother to be elected PTA president several 
times. Today inter-racial relations are gov- 
erned by a different set of factors. 

“Five years ago,” says mailman Frank 
Austin, himself a Negro, “there was only one 
colored family on my Springfield Gardens 
route. Now that same territory is thirty per 
cent colored.” 

United States Census figures showed less 
than one per cent non-white persons in the 
area in 1950. By September, 1956, according 
to a neighborhood survey, the western por- 
tions of Springfield Gardens had experienced 
so great an increase in non-white population 
that most of the schools in this area showed 
approximately seventy-five per cent of their 
fall enrollment to be Negro. Latest estimates 
put non-white residents at twenty per cent 
of the community’s total population. 

Geography partially explains Springfield 
Gardens’ Negro influx of the past five years. 
Around 1950, Negroes began buying homes 
in formerly white residential communities to 
the north and west of Springfield Gardens, 
among them South Jamaica, Hollis, and St. 
Albans. Jackie Robinson and Roy Campa- 
nella were among the first Negro home- 
owners in these areas. As they filled up, 
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Negroes continued their southward and east- 
ward movement in the direction of Spring- 
field Gardens. One local realtor estimates 
that currently from 70 to 100 colored fami- 
lies are moving into the St. Albans-Hollis- 
Springfield Gardens area every month. This, 
he says, is a total of between 4,000 and 5,000 
new Negro residents annually. 

Why are so many Negroes buying homes 
in formerly all-white neighborhoods? For 
those who attained middle-class status since 
World War II, this is the only way to over- 
come the critical shortage of rental housing 
for non-whites. The old segregated sections 
have not kept pace with their needs. Failure 
of landlords and city governments to make 
repairs and maintain standards render many 
dwellings unlivable. Slum-clearance projects 
eject thousands. And from 1935 to 1955, 
nine million new private housing units were 
built but less than one per cent were open 
to the Negro ten per cent of the population. 

“Our primary aim was not to live in a 
white neighborhood,” states Charles W. 
De Costa, a young Negro employed by an 
architectural firm who with his wife and 
three children has been living in Springfield 
Gardens for four years. “We just wanted a 
decent home. We were the first Negroes on 
our block, but now it’s about two-thirds 
white and one-third colored. I hope it stays 
that way. Bringing up kids in an all-Negro 
area doesn’t prepare them for mixing in 
later life.” 

Entire sections literally changed complex- 
ion, often with astonishing rapidity. A row 
of ranch-type houses built in 1950 received 
its first Negro occupant five years ago; today 
no whites remain. Other blocks went from 
all-white to all-Negro within a year. It soon 
became evident that this accelerated rate of 
racial turn-over was not accidental. 

Last September, Mrs. Evelyn Klavens 
made an alarmed phone call to Mrs. Wilma 
Buchanan, president of the Tri-Community 
Council, made up of delegates from neigh- 
borhood service-organizations in Springfield 
Gardens, Rosedale to the east, and Laurel- 
ton to the south. According to Mrs. Klavens, 
organized teams of real estate agents were 
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pressing a door-to-door, telephone, and mail 
campaign aimed at convincing residents of 
her section of Springfield Gardens that the 
neighborhood would soon turn all-Negro 
and that they ought to sell their homes 
before it was “too late.” 

With the assistance of two city agencies, 
the Youth Board and the Commission on 
Inter-group Relations, TCC in November 
set up its own Neighborhood Relations 
Committee as part of a self-help program 
designed to maintain a racially balanced 
community. Its primary objective was to 
avert “panic sales” of homes which result in 
a mass exodus of white families and the 
creation of a new Negro ghetto. The new 
committee’s policy also includes welcoming 
the new Negro families, stabilizing those 
areas where a heavy influx has already begun, 
and instituting an educationad program to 
prepare other sections of Springfield Gar- 
dens and still-white Laurelton and Rosedale 
for the eventuality of balanced integration. 

Most crucial was combating the so-called 
“block-busting” tactics of irresponsible real- 
tors. After the first Negro moves to a block, 
or when this seems imminent, agents ap- 
proach a home-owner and make him a cash 
offer, saying that Neighbor X is selling to a 
Negro family and now is the time to get out 
before his house loses its value. Often whole 
carloads of real estate men arrive and fan out 
to cover an entire block. Sometimes Negro 
salesmen accompany Negro couples up and 
down a block, pointing out various homes 
so that white residents who might be watch- 
ing will think the houses indicated are really 
for sale. 

“For several years,” says Mrs. Klavens, 
“the real estate men have been staging 
spring and fall offensives. This September a 
Negro family moved in around the corner 
from us and it was worse than ever. They 
say your neighbor’s house has been sold 
when it hasn’t. They send in phoney Negro 
buyers. They ring your bell and ask if you 
want your kids to play with colored kids, or 
whether you want to be the last white fam- 
ily on the block. They use every scare tech- 
nique there is and the whole idea is to 
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frighten you into selling just so they can 
make a commission.” 

Five local brokerage concerns were queried 
about these less than scrupulous sales-promo- 
tion efforts. The largest said it was “the 
little fellows” who were responsible. A 
Negro broker intimated that it was “mostly 
the whites.” Two evaded a direct answer, 
saying merely that they were “never the first 
to introduce a Negro family on a white 
block.” One hung up. All, however, were 
named by Springfield Gardens residents as 
having attempted to pressure them into 
moving by spreading racially inflammatory 
rumors and lies. 

So far the situation followed the classic 
pattern of in-migrating Negroes, anxious 
whites, and opportunistic realtors. 

“But,” comments lawyer Bernard Berlly, 
co-chairman of the Neighborhood Relations 
Committee, “unlike many communities fac- 
ing the same problem, we had more than 
our own good intentions to work with. We 


were lucky enough to be able to draw on the " 


experience of two experts and on the re- 
sources of the agencies they represent.” 

With studies showing that racial tensions 
in changing neighborhoods breed higher de- 
linquency rates, the Youth Board in Sep- 
tember, 1957, took the preventive measure 
of giving Jack Rothman, a trained group- 
worker, a full-time assignment to the Tri- 
Community area before there was any 
serious increase in delinquency. Thus, when 
Mrs. Klavens alerted TCC about the realtors’ 
intensified block-busting activities, Rothman 
had been there for over a year and was serv- 
ing as TCC’s Administrative Aide and Staff 
Consultant. He suggested calling in Irving 
Levine, Queens field representative of the 
Commission on Inter-group Relations, and 
TCC’s executive board agreed. 

To counter the fears sown by unethical 
real estate agents, TCC leaders worked with 
Rothman and Levine to draw up an action 
plan for the newly formed Neighborhood 
Relations Committee. Co-chairman of that 
committee, the Reverend David S. Sheldon 
of Springfield Gardens’ First Presbyterian 
Church, has observed that since the neigh- 
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borhood campaign opened, “for sale” signs 
came down from five houses on his block 
alone. Not only have “for sale” signs come 
down, but the committee has supplied an- 
other sign to take their place. In the win- 
dows of at least forty homes on two adja- 
cent blocks is a placard which reads: “NOT 
FOR SALE we believe in democracy.” 

As one home-owner explained it, “The 
not-for-sale part is to reassure our white 
neighbors that we’re not leaving and to keep 
the real estate men from hounding us. The 
part about democracy is to let our Negro 
neighbors know they’re welcome.” 

Levine served as moderator for a series of 
block meetings at which white and Negro 
neighbors candidly probed the difficulties of 
living together. At these same meetings, he 
also discussed the “property-value fallacy,” 
explaining that the only thing certain to 
lower the value of residents’ homes is a panic 
in which all the houses are dumped on the 
market at once. When the realtors succeed 
in creating an atmosphere of fear, Levine 
pointed out, they themselves buy up houses 
through dummies at bargain prices and re- 
sell them for much more to Negroes, who 
have no choice but to pay the premium since 
Negro demand far exceeds supply. Levine 
bolstered this explanation with recent stud- 
ies by real estate appraisers showing that in 
most cases, after the panic period subsides, 
house prices in integrated areas usually rise 
to their former level. 

Once the Neighborhood Relations Com- 
mittee had squelched the realtors’ scare tac- 
tics and rumors, thus averting the moving 
of whites in great numbers, it set about tack- 
ling the problem on a non-emergency basis 
through its three sub-committees. Its Real 
Estate and Mortgage unit has forwarded to 
all local realtors a joint statement by Spring- 
field Gardens clergymen protesting panic 
salesmanship. Sub-committee representatives 
plan to visit the Jamaica Real Estate Board 
and the Long Island Realty Board to request 
that they police their members. Offending 
real estate operators will be spoken to di- 
rectly. As a last resort, the matter will be 
referred to the New York State Secretary of 
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State to see what can be done to rescind the 
licenses of unethical realtors, since it is from 
that office that licenses are issued. 

Efforts will also be made to loosen the 
“gentlemen’s agreements” whereby realtors 
show houses in mixed neighborhoods only to 
Negro buyers and banks refuse mortgage 
money to whites interested in such areas, 
practices inevitably resulting in one hundred 
per cent Negro communities. Local banks 
will be asked to readjust lending policies 
and plans are in the offing to introduce legis- 
lation in Albany establishing a state fund for 
loans to white home-purchasers in integrated 
communities so that these areas may remain 
integrated. 

The Block Organization sub-committee is 
set up as an intelligence service whose block 
captains will alert the entire organization 
when a particular area is being intimidated 
by real estate brokers. The Public Informa- 
tion unit will disseminate news so that resi- 
dents remain interested and community 
morale does not falter. 

Other neighborhood efforts include a new 
series of human relations workshops, begun 
a year ago by Mrs. Myra C. Flinker, princi- 
pal of P. S. 132, individual sessions of which 
cover such questions as “How can we all 
work together?” and “What makes a good 
neighborhood?” A community-wide brother- 
hood meeting in a local school auditorium is 
planned. Smaller functions will be held in 
people’s homes with white and Negro neigh- 
bors invited for a “get acquainted” session. 
And one section revived the Christmas cus- 
tom known as a Santa Claus Club, neigh- 
bors going from door to door with a 
communally-subscribed grab-bag and distrib- 
uting trinkets to white and Negro children 
alike. 

Now that the panic of last September has 
subsided, what is the atmosphere in Spring- 
field Gardens today? How do individual 
home-owners feel about the course events 
have taken? 

“My husband and I have lived here for 
thirty years,” said Mrs. Elizabeth Kuehnert, 
“and we're staying put. Negroes have lived 
nearby for several years and no one was dis- 
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turbed about it. If it weren’t for the real 
estate men, people would have accepted the 
Negroes moving in one by one.” 

Not everyone agrees. Said one man who 
refused to be identified, “I won’t put up 
with that element around here. That’s why 
we're going further out on the Island where 
there aren’t any Negroes. Take my word, the 
whites are just biding their time. If they 
could afford it, they’d move, too. They 
started this committee business too late. 
Come back in a year or two and see how 
many of these not-for-sale signs you find.” 

“This neighborhood,” said still another 
white resident, “is at just the right income 
level for integration to work. Negroes who 
can afford to buy a home here are likely to 
match the overall standards of the people 
living next door, while most of the whites 
can’t afford to move where there are no 
Negroes.” 

“When the whites move,” comments Os- 
wald Thomas, a Negro employed by the post 
office, who with his family came to Spring- 
field Gardens last September, “they run 
away with the same impressions they had 
before and they deprive us all of knowing 
each other. The first night I noticed the new 
signs in the windows, it made me feel good 
that they wanted to live with us.” 

Springfield Gardens’ Negro residents feel 
that the Neighborhood Relations Commit- 
tee is “a good idea,” but some say this in a 
way that indicates reservations. A number 
of them regret that nothing was done before 
their own blocks turned all-Negro. Others, 
living in sections which are still fairly evenly 
balanced, have a note of skepticism in their 
voices, as if they really do not believe that 
the whites will remain. They have seen them 
leave too many times before. 

On the white side of the fence, the un- 
spoken question is, “How ‘integrated’ do we 
really want to be?” Some home-owners have 
pegged their private decision to move to the 
time when the houses on both sides of them 
are occupied by Negroes. Even the best- 
intentioned do not believe the line can be 
held once Springfield Gardens’ non-white 
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population climbs to forty or fifty per cent. 

Thus, Springfield Gardens has achieved 
a truce, not an armistice. Whether the resi- 
dents can prevent or resist fresh attempts at 
intimidation by realtors remains to be seen 
this spring. No matter what the final out- 
come, the organized efforts of Springfield 
Gardens’ more enlightened citizens to avert 
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a white exodus in the immediate future has 
value in and of itself. As the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council states in 
one of its booklets, “To whatever extent the 
period is prolonged during which an inte- 
grated neighborhood exists, a contribution 
is made to the long-range reduction of preju- 
dice and discrimination.” 








Promised Land 
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MARTIN ROSS 


Tue Cuicaco JEwisH Forum announces with deep regret the passing, in Los 
Angeles, California of Martin Ross, teacher and writer. 


Together with several other friends he had helped found this publication some 
seventeen years ago. And, though for the last decade he was absent from Chicago, 
the editor notes his immeasurable gratitude to him for his general counsel and guid- 
ance in the early years of THe Forum, and his sturdy confidence that THe Cutcaco 
JewisH Forum will establish and maintain for itself a place in American letters. 


Martin Ross’. influence was very valuable at the beginning of THe Curcaco 
JewisH Forum. His encouragement then and later is much and deeply appreciated. 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 
Benjamin Weintroub, Editor 
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HEN INDIA BECAME a free nation at 
W stroke of midnight on August 
14, 1947, it marked the end of one 


revolution but the beginning of another. 
The long and painful road of political inde- 
pendence from British domination was trod- 
den successfully. Yet tears of sorrow were 
mixed with the joy that India was free but 
divided, almost a fifth of the territory and 
population having broken away to form an 
independent state, Pakistan. The division 
uprooted millions of people who had to be 
re-settled. There were disputed territories, 
one of which, Kashmir, led to an armed 
conflict between the sister states. But none 
of these tragedies could obscure the fact that 
a new era in the history of India and of 
Asia had begun. 

Consummation of the political revolution, 
however, only marked the beginning of the 
social revolution; and, unlike the former, 
the outcome of the latter is still uncertain. 
When India was under British subjugation, 
it was quite usual for one to dismiss the 
social or economic problems with the remark 
that political freedom had to come first. If 
the people were too poor, if they were illiter- 
ate and lacked medical care, the cause was 
India’s political dependence upon Britain. 
When India became free, the people were 
told, all of her problems would be solved. 
Britain was accused of holding back India’s 
economic and social progress, of hindering 
her industrialization, of discouraging the 
spread of education because illiterate people 
could be held down more easily. Thus the 
freedom of India was charged with spoken 
and unspoken promises of social betterment 
for the masses. 

Paradoxically, a major complaint of the 
nationalist leaders who conducted the strug- 
gle for independence was the lack of social 
consciousness among the people, especially 
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the millions of India’s peasants. The anti- 
British political struggle was conducted al- 
most exclusively by the urban middle classes 
who were led by lawyers (e.g., Gandhi and 
Nehru), journalists, teachers, small business- 
men. The peasants did not play a decisive 
tole. Some critics maintain that the Indian 
nationalist movement lacked a clearly- 
defined social content and that this was the 
reason why the Mohammedans, for instance, 
kept largely aloof from the nationalist move- 
ment. But the nationalist leaders did prom- 
ise that all sorts of social and economic 
benefits would accrue when freedom was 
achieved. Yet they felt that the masses were 
not sufficiently active, not even sufficiently 
demanding, for the betterment of their own 
circumstances. It was this lack of social dy- 
namic among the masses which made Indian 
freedom to some extent a gift of the British 
Government, for Britain retired from India 
voluntarily, although under pressure. This 
made for a certain amount of orderliness in 
the transfer of power, but India lacked the 
elan of a successful revolution. Unlike 
China, the political revolution in India was 
consummated first, whereas the social revo- 
lution is only just beginning. 

The ten years that have passed since free- 
dom are, by any count, years of noteworthy 
achievement. To maintain a stable govern- 
men and a functioning administration for a 
population of over 300 million people is by 
itself no mean achievement, especially when 
one compares India with other Asian or 
Middle Eastern countries. Almost ten mil- 
lion refugees have been re-settled. The hun- 
dreds of small states with their own rajas or 
maharajas, which formerly made the politi- 
cal map of India look like a patch-work 
quilt, have disappeared. The political unity 
of India is now secured, although not all 
danger points have vanished. The status of 
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Kashmir is still disputed, and the problem 
of re-drawing state boundaries in accord with 
the different languages spoken within India 
is not yet fully solved. However, the most 
dangerous issue concerns the future of the 
aboriginal Naga tribes on the eastern fron- 
tier of India. Naga leaders demand auton- 
omy. The Government of India refuses to 
grant this demand for fear that the Nagas 
will then decide to break away altogether, 
or that other communities may decide to 
copy them. A creative solution of the prob- 
lem is called for because, as a democratic 
government, India will not resort to physical 
repression. Another political achievement is 
that India has a new constitution, the most 
intricate in the world. It guarantees funda- 
mental rights to all its citizens although 
there are built-in provisions to protect the 
integrity of the state if it should be threat- 
ened with anarchy or disorder. 

The Constitution is based on the “con- 
servative-liberal” tradition of Britain and 
America. Whether it will remain adequate 
for the future remains to be seen; for the 
time being at least India is a genuine politi- 
cal democracy. The main evidence of India’s 
political health is that it has held two fair 
and successful general elections with univer- 
sal franchise, the first in 1952 and the second 
in 1957. These elections, in which over 100 
million people took part, required a complex 
technical arrangement. A majority of the 
voters live in villages, some of which are 
difficult to reach. Since most of the voters 
are illiterate, there were no voting machines 
or long ballots. An army of a million elec- 
tion officials supervised the arrangements. 
In 1957 the polling took only two weeks to 
complete, whereas in 1952 it required over 
two months. Yet the elections were com- 
pleted without serious incidents. 

In view of the growing political conscious- 
ness among the people, it is not surprising 
that Indian membership in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations was a major issue in 
the last general elections. This issue, in fact, 
separated the center parties, particularly the 
tuling Indian National Congress, from the 
extreme right and left. The anti-Common- 
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wealth arguments were stated most force- 
fully by the splinter Socialist Party (there 
are several socialist parties), which declared 
that “the Anglo-Indian alliance is a primary 
reason for the passivity and meaningless 
vagueness of India’s foreign policy,” adding 
that “unless the Anglo-Indian connection is 
destroyed, India can neither attain self-re- 
spect nor an effective foreign policy.” But 
the Socialist Party wanted to establish a cos- 
mopolitan socialist civilization where, as The 
Hindu tersely observed, the Indo-British 
connection would apparently be re-estab- 
lished. Of course, it would be a connection 
of a different sort. Although the anti-Com- 
monwealth parties had no chance of coming 
to power at the last election, they reflected 
a widespread sentiment — namely, that her 
membership in the Commonwealth con- 
demns India to a perpetually junior role in 
world affairs. For instance, Britain can always 
claim to speak for India, as well as for other 


_members of the Commonwealth, because 


Britain is its titular head. There are others 
who think that although India rejects mili- 
tary alliances, she is in fact a member of 
one, because the Commonwealth is based 
upon a tacit understanding of mutual help 
in case of war. The substantial role played 
in India by British capital, which has actually 
increased since Indian independence, was 
another issue. Although the results of the 
election were in favor of continuing the 
Commonwealth membership, this issue is by 
no means settled and will surely raise its 
head again. 

The Indian National Congress, architect 
of Indian freedom and hallowed by the 
names of Gandhi and of Nehru, was sure 
of winning the elections, yet it could lose its 
moral leadership. Nehru spoke of the elec- 
tions as a process of educating the people 
in democracy. The Congress election mani- 
festo was sweetly ambiguous, “comforting 
rather than inspiring,” as the Hindustan 
Times called it. The newspaper explained 
that “those who attempt to outbid the Con- 
gress in ideology are doomed to failure for 
Mr. Nehru will always be a step or two 
ahead of them.” The Congress Manifesto 
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was high-minded, as became a party that was 
led by a saint, namely, Gandhi, but is also 
accustomed to being in power. It admon- 
ished the voters that “the story of man from 
his early beginnings at the dawn of history 
is not merely a story of economic and tech- 
nological advance but is essentially an ad- 
vance on the moral, ethical, and cultural 
plane.” In short, the quest for material 
progress should not be allowed to over-step 
the bounds of social ethics. 

But the Congress is vulnerable to the 
charge of totalitarianism, since it has mo- 
nopolized political power in India ever since 
independence. Its opponents complained 
that the Congress was too big and totali- 
tarian and that it became bigger and even 
more totalitarian at election time. As good 
election tacticians, the Congress leaders 
sought to win over potential opponents; as 
a result it contained such divers social types 
as Maharajas and messenger-boys. Nehru 
acknowledged that the Party contained a 
wide assortment of political views, but main- 
tained that the Congress had trapped the 
reactionaries and subjected them to the or- 
ganized strength of the progressive elements 
within it. In fact, the progressive element 
is largely Mr. Nehru himself, and the day 
might come when, in his absence, the pro- 
gressives themselves might become prisoners 
of the Congress reactionaries. 

C. Rajagopalachari, India’s elder states- 
man, said: 


The struggle for emancipation from foreign rule 
and the reverence commanded by those who took 
part in it functioned in place of religion. The heroes 

. . must all pass out in course of time and the 
demigods disappearing, the void will be complete 
and disastrous. 


Nehru, the last of the “heroes,” has the 
peculiar genius of expressing the will of the 
majority of the people on all basic issues. 
This makes him practically indispensable as 
a symbol of Indian political strivings. The 
question is often asked: “After Nehru, 
what?” Those who watch him closely an- 
swer that he is in better health than any of 
his prospective successors. Yet the question 
bothers everyone in India, and it might be 
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that Nehru’s very genius has served to retard 
the growth of political responsibility among 
others. 

Socialism, which is the catchword in India 
today, was the main slogan in the elections. 
As an Indian writer expressed it, “Everybody 
in India is a socialist now, but everybody's 
socialism is diluted in one form or another.” 
The Congress has committed itself to the 
creation of a “socialist pattern of society” 
where profit motive will not be the dominant 
one, although it will be allowed to operate 
within wide limits. It is worth noticing that 
the “socialist pattern of society” is some- 
thing for the future. Even its adoption as a 
goal is intended to steal the thunder of the 
left. The National Welfare Union, an or- 
ganization of landlords in Southern India, 
also favored a “strong, centralist welfare 
state” under the leadership of the landed 
aristocracy. It was opposed to “nationaliza- 
tion, socialization, or collectivization of 
agriculture or any other plans for cooperative 
farming which embody an element of com- 
pulsion.” (Italics added.) Thus the most 
reactionary political body in India favored 
a welfare state and was not opposed to 
socialism in principle. 

Jan Sangh, another influential right-wing 
party, stands for a revival of the Hindu re- 
ligion and advocates Hindu political suprem- 
acy. Its current ideal combines Nasser’s 
bluffing with the military efficiency of Israel. 
Jan Sangh wanted to liberate the parts of 
Kashmir occupied by Pakistan, perhaps also 
Pakistan. It declared: 

Pakistan’s people are in a miserable condition, 

simmering on the verge of revolution, and India’s 
masses are hardly better off. The better minds both 
among Hindus and Muslims—in India and Pakistan 
alike—feel that the partition of India was worse 
than a crime. It was a blunder, and that blunder 
must be rectified as soon as possible. 
Jan Sangh, in whose system of ethics appar- 
ently a blunder is worse than a crime, ad- 
vised Nehru to take a leaf out of Nasser’s 
book. 

But the main critics of the Congress stood 
on the left. The Praja (People’s) Socialist 
Party maintained that “rising prices, grow- 
ing unemployment, and general economic 
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insecurity experienced by the working people 
make a mockery of all claims of development 
and progress.” The dissident Socialist Party, 
a splinter group, which took a more radical 
line, saw the people threatened by a “fast 
engulfing economic, moral, and spiritual 
chaos.” The Party proposed a “mighty effort 
to bring the village masses into the vortex 
of politics by breaking unjust laws individ- 
ually and collectively” to create conditions 
where “thousands of people will turn to the 
cult of suffering by going to jail.” This 
party does not seem to have realized that 
its program would only increase the eco- 
nomic and moral chaos. At the extreme left 
of the political spectrum stood the Commu- 
nist Party of India, which concentrated its 
attack upon the relative inadequacies of the 
five-year plan, which is the Congress Party’s 
show-piece. Its main complaint was that the 
plan did not provide enough scope to heavy 
industry. The Communists also attacked 
India’s membership in the Commonwealth, 
arguing that India was still a British depend- 
ency in the economic field. 

The arguments and slogans used in the 
election campaign are a good index of the 
variety of political ideas at work in the coun- 
try, and election results showed which of 
these ideas were selected by the people to 
be effective in shaping their destiny. One 
feature of the elections was that a larger 
number of people took the trouble to vote 
than five years previously, the percentage of 
participation rising from 44.9 in 1952 to 49.2 
in 1957. Clearly, the level of active political 
interest among the people has risen and it 
will, undoubtedly, continue to rise. This is 
a fact of basic importance which contributes 
to the impending social revolution. Another 
significant fact is the concentration of politi- 
cal activity in a smaller number of parties. 
On paper the number is still large, for 26 
political parties contested the elections this 
time, but it was a far cry from the 76 parties 
which set up candidates in 1952. The num- 
ber of candidates to the National Parliament 
declined from 1800 to less than 1500 and 
that for the State Assemblies from 15,000 
to 10,000. Clearly, unbounded optimism 


ee 
about the chances of one’s election has given 
way to a more hard-headed realism. 

The four major parties—Congress, Praja 
Socialists, Jan Sangh, and Communists — 
strengthened or, at least, consolidated their 
position. The ruling Congress Party won 366 
seats out of 500, four more than in the out- 
going Parliament. Although Jan Sangh, the 
right-wing party, also doubled its vote and 
increased its members from three to four, 
yet the elections showed a general swing to 
the left, with the Communists establishing 
themselves as the strongest left-wing party 
and the main opposition to the Congress. 
The Communists won 27 seats against 23 
in 1952, whereas the Praja Socialists slipped 
from 21 to 19. These political tendencies are 
even more clearly mirrored in the elections 
to the state legislatures. The Congress Party 
gained an absolute majority of seats in 1] 
out of 13 states, although it suffered losses 
in some key areas. In Bombay, the second 


largest state in India, the Congress won 225 


out of 396 seats—an absolute majority. Yet 
it lost almost a hundred seats; hence its 
victory was interpreted as a sort of moral 
defeat. The reason was to be found in the 
linguistic controversy which rocked Bombay 
during the previous eighteen months. 

The boundaries of Indian states were 
fixed arbitrarily in the course of the British 
conquest of India. In the course of the fight 
for freedom, the Congress had promised 
that the state boundaries would be re-drawn 
to bring together into one state the people 
who spoke the same language. The new 
boundaries were announced in 1955, but 
Bombay proved a hard nut to crack, for it 
is inhabited by people who speak two differ- 
ent languages, Marathi and Gujerati. Bom- 
bay City, India’s major port, has a Marathi 
majority but is regarded as indispensable for 
the Gujerati people who live in the hinter- 
land with the bulk of the industry. At first 
Bombay City was left as a independent 
entity but it satisfied nobody. The Marathis 
were enraged because they regarded Bombay 
City as their own. Nehru’s final award was 
to keep Bombay as a bilingual state, includ- 
ing Bombay City. Of course, nobody was 
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really happy over this solution. The opposi- 
tion parties, sensing that they stood to gain 
on this issue, buried their differences and 
presented a united front. The right-wing 
Jan Sangh fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the Socialists and Communists. They failed 
to gain an outright victory but felt encour- 
aged with the result. Nehru is confident that 
the separatist movement in Bombay will be 
short-lived. But in the elections to the Bom- 
bay City Council held recently the Congress 
was defeated by the united opposition and 
it lost control of Bombay City for the first 
time in twenty years. On the other hand, 
the Congress Party won an absolute majority 
of seats in West Bengal and Assam, which 
were considered doubtful. 

Orissa and Kerala were the two states 
where the Congress failed to win a clear 
majority. In Orissa, an exception to the rest 
of the country, the beneficiaries were the 
landlords who stood behind the Ganatantra 
Parishad. But the Congress won a plurality 
of seats and formed the government. The 
most interesting case is, undoubtedly, that 
of the small state of Kerala at the southern- 
most edge of India. The Communists, who 
won 36.5 percent of the votes cast, gained 
60 out of 120 seats, and since they were 
supported by five independents who won 
with Communist help, they possessed the 
working majority and formed the govern- 
ment. Thus we have a unique spectacle of 
Communists working for a democratic con- 
stitution. Will the Communists run the 
government in a democratic manner, or will 
they return to revolutionary tactics? 

The Federal Government in India has 
the power to supersede state governments in 
an emergency, although Prime Minister 
Nehru will not use these powers unless it is 
absolutely necessary. And the Communists 
at present do not want to be forced out of 
office. If they agree to work within the frame- 
work of India’s democratic constitution they 
may cease to be revolutionary and, as the 
British Labor leader Aneuran Bevan pre- 
dicted, become democratic socialists. 

One other point about the elections 
should be mentioned. They showed that the 
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main areas of discontent are the cities. In- 
dustrial workers are voting for Socialists and 
Communists. Even more significant is the 
fact that the urban middle class is turning 
away from the Congress. Apart from suffer- 
ing from chronic unemployment, the middle 
class is also the main sufferer from the cur- 
rency inflation which plagues the country. 
Deficit financing of Indian economic devel- 
opment will make the inflation worse than 
it is, nor are there signs of new employment 
opportunities to provide jobs for several 
million individuals who are in need of them. 
Hence the Congress Party will be subjected 
to even greater strain during the coming 
years. 

Nehru’s return to the government for the 
next five years means that the so-called 
neutralist foreign policy will be continued. 
India’s traditional philosophy of peace and 
tolerance provides a justification for neutral- 
ism, but one should not neglect the material 
factors that lie behind it. India is a new 
nation, lacking a traditional foreign policy 
and having neither old enemies nor tried 
friends. Then, too, India’s need for economic 
aid from other countries is so urgent and so 
vast that no one country, whether the 
United States, Soviet Russia, or Britain, can 
satisfy it. Since India must draw from all 
sources, she must also keep on friendly terms 
with everyone. Similarly, India wants peace 
not only because of her high ideals, which 
play an important role, but also because 
self-interest is involved. A high level of 
armaments required by the industrially ad- 
vanced countries reduces the amount of 
industrial equipment which the under-de- 
veloped countries can get from them. Even 
a poor country like India has to spend a 
large part of its limited resources on military 
equipment because no country can afford to 
remain unarmed in the midst of a world- 
wide armaments race. If international ten- 
sion is relaxed, less will be spent on 
armaments and more resources will be 
available for economic development. A war, 
on the other hand, would be an unmitigated 
disaster for the poorer countries. But so long 
as India can follow the neutralist policy, she 
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will be a standing example of successful 
co-existence. Delegations and visitors from 
Communist and democratic countries are 
equally welcome in India, and Indians travel 
freely to both of the apparently irreconcil- 
able political worlds and they seem no worse 
for their experiences. The Soviet Union con- 
structs industrial projects in India which 
stand cheek by jowl with British or German 
constructions. In a world torn by tensions, 
fears, and hatred, Indians feel that their 
country offers a hopeful example in many 
ways. 

Another factor that plays a role in Indian 
foreign policy is the feeling of attachment 
to the under-developed countries. Her close 
relationship with Egypt came into the lime- 
light during Egypt’s recent struggle with 
Israel, France, and Britain. Indians felt that 
Egypt was in this case the victim rather than 
the guilty party, but the main object of In- 
dian diplomacy was a peaceful compromise 
which would satisfy all parties. India coun- 
selled patience and urged Egypt to moderate 
its demands. It is worth remarking that, un- 
like other Middle Eastern countries, India 
has recognized Israel and, although there is 
as yet no Indian representative in Israel, 
there is an Israeli consulate in Bombay. In 
the United Nations India has occasionally 
sought the support of Israel for her pro- 
posals. Among Indians themselves there is 
much understanding and sympathy for the 
problems of that country. 

It is inevitable that one should think of 
China when discussing Indian foreign policy. 
Between them the two countries contain 
almost two-fifths of the world’s population 
and are, in this respect, the giants among 
nations. Their mutual relations are bound 
to be fateful for the future of Asia and the 
world. India is determined to be friendly 
towards China. There is no direct conflict 
of interests between the two countries. Nor 
can India help being sympathetic to a 
nation struggling to lift itself out of deepest 
poverty and cultural backwardness, just as 
India herself is doing. No doubt Indians 
consider it unfortunate that the same sym- 
pathy is not shown by the United States 
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towards China since the United States is 
also by tradition a friend of the down-trod- 
den peoples. Indians are convinced that the 
Chinese are also desirous of friendly rela- 
tions. But a sort of competitive co-existence 
is under way between India and China. Each 
stares over the shoulder of the other to see 
which is ahead or lagging behind in indus- 
trial and agricultural development. There is 
no agreement as to which country is de- 
veloping faster, but some points are undis- 
puted. China has organized its manpower 
more effectively, eliminated unemployment, 
promoted literacy, and controlled its cur- 
rency. China certainly presents a more dis- 
ciplined appearance. India, on the other 
hand, has maintained more politcial free- 
dom; her social and cultural development is 
more spontaneous and may prove to be 
healthier. But the time for a final judgment 
has not yet come. 

India’s relations with her sister state of 


. Pakistan are far from the best, the bone of 


contention between the two being, appar- 
ently, Kashmir. This is not the place to go 
into the merits of the dispute; suffice it 
here to say that the question is ultimately 
one of confidence between the two coun- 
tries. When international tension is relaxed, 
when neither of the two countries fears 
aggression, they will compromise. Moreover, 
when Pakistan begins to concentrate its 
energies upon internal economic and social 
development, as India is doing, it will lose 
interest in fanning the fires of a dispute 
which today serves to distract the energy of 
the people from their own hardships and 
grievances. 

It may not be out of place here to say a 
few words about the relations between India 
and the United States. These relations are 
peculiarly ambivalent. The present policy of 
active, peaceful co-existence is the only one 
that enables India to maintain a democratic 
political system. If she joined one military 
bloc in opposition to the other, such inner 
political tension would be created as to 
cause a civil war or a political dictatorship 
of the right or the left. But Indians com- 
plain that the United States, which treats 
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France and Britain as its equals, refuses to 
accord the same status to India, as in the 
case of America’s opposition to the partici- 
pation of India in the disarmament negotia- 
tions in London during summer of 1957. 
Similarly, United States economic aid to 
India has been substantial, amounting to a 
billion dollars over the past ten years. But 
it was not comprehensive, was not planned 
to fulfill definite objectives, as was the 
Marshall Plan aid for Europe. Here too 
there is room for dissatisfaction mixed with 
gratitude. If India’s relations with the Soviet 
Union are apparently smoother, it is because 
neither side expects too much from the other 
and is, therefore, satisfied with what it gets. 
But the Soviet Union champions the under- 
developed countries in every way and India 
cannot ignore this fact. 

The main energy of the Indian people is 
directed towards their economic and social 
betterment. India began a systematic effort 
to promote the economic development of 
the country soon after gaining independence 
in 1947. Various projects of development, 
such as the irrigation dams, were later co- 
ordinated into the first five-year plan, which 
began in 1951 and closed successfully in 
1956. It was planned that the national in- 
come, which stood at 90 billion rupees in 
1950-51, should reach 100 billion rupees in 
1955. (The current exchange rate is about 
five rupees to the dollar.) The rate of sav- 
ings was to be increased during the same 
period from 5 per cent to 6.75 per cent of 
the national income. At the conclusion of 
the plan it was announced that the national 
income during the five years had increased 
by 18 per cent; the production of food grains 
increased by 20 per cent. About five million 
acres of land were brought under irrigation 
from the new dams. In order to appreciate 
the significance of these figures, we should 
remember that about 80 per cent of the 
Indian people live from farming, yet India 
does not produce enough to feed herself 
adequately. There are two reasons for this. 
One is that India depends too much upon 
rain-fall of the famous Monsoons for irriga- 
tion, but sometimes it rains too much and 
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at other times not enough. Hence the high 
priority given to the construction of irriga- 
tion dams to ensure regular irrigation. The 
other short-coming is lack of scientific farm- 
ing. The peasants are not educated; they do 
not get enough fertilizers or farming ma- 
chines, and would not know how to use 
them. Education and industrialization are 
necessary for this purpose and they take 
time. The first five-year plan made an im- 
portant initial advance: it set the ball rolling. 
This was more important than any figures. 

Even industrial production increased dur- 
ing the first plan. The total industrial pro- 
duction showed a rise of 22 per cent. 
Preliminary planning was completed for the 
construction of steel works and electrical 
plants, which are the main features of the 
second plan, now under way. This plan has 
four major goals: First, the national income 
should rise by 25 per cent or by five per cent 
each year. The second is to create ten mil- 
lion new jobs, which would take care of the 
annual increase in population and at least 
make a small dent in the army of the pres- 
ently unemployed, which is estimated ofh- 
cially at 15 million, but is probably much 
greater. The third goal of the plan is to lay 
the foundation for heavy industry. The 
fourth goal is to reduce the great disparity 
between income and wealth among the 
people as called forth by the “socialist pat- 
tern of society.” The major difficulty of the 
plan, which is now being felt very acutely, 
is the lack of foreign exchange required for 
the purchase of equipment for the heavy 
industry. The world today is shy of lending 
money to foreign nations because of the 
general political insecurity. The vast stream 
of capital that flowed during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries has now almost 
dried up, and developing countries like India 
are handicapped. Her people have caught 
on to the idea of progress; they want to move 
ever faster. If the present government fails 
to provide the means, woe upon it! 

Here it is relevant to discuss the cultural 
and social revolution which is gathering 
momentum in India. What does India have 
to show in cultural progress during the ten 
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years of freedom? In some respects the 
progress is substantial. In the years preced- 
ing freedom, India was rocked by religious 
rioting when Hindus, Mohammedans, and 
Sikhs were at each other’s throat. Today 
there is social peace in this respect. The 
minority communities are secure and no one 
expects a resurgence of religious warfare. In 
other respects the progress may not seem 
sensational. Today about twenty per cent 
of the population is literate as compared 
with twelve per cent in 1947. The caste 
system is almost as rigid as it ever was. True, 
the untouchables have been granted equal 
rights as far as the law is concerned. But law 
is a feeble weapon against traditions whose 
roots go back thousands of years into his- 
tory. The emancipation of women has been 
promoted and their legal equality insured. 
But more remains to be done than has been 
achieved. Even in the area of literature and 
arts there are no new works of outstanding 
value. The great figures of literature, such 
as the poets Rabindranath Tagore and Iqbal, 
died before the day of freedom and no one 
has risen to take their place. All the out- 
standing men and women of India today are 
old people, and replacements are not in 
sight. To put it bluntly, India does not have 
much to show in the field of social achieve- 
ments or culture. Yet a judgment that stops 
at this point and refuses to see further is 
actually a blind one. 

Practically all competent observers of the 
scene in India are agreed that something 
deep and powerful is stirring underneath an 
apparently placid surface. The masses are 
awakening and their minds are stirring. Be- 
cause the social structure of India was so 
rigid, because her masses were so passive and 
their backwardness was so hopeless — just 
because of these, even a small change por- 
tends a coming unheaval, just as a small 
crack in the surface of an icy mountain is 
the sign of an avalanche. Some Indians 
speak of a whirlwind which is rising in the 
country and threatens to sweep everything 
before it. Writers who until yesterday com- 
plained that no one cared for what they 
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wrote nor read their works are suddenly 
realizing that the masses are beginning to 
take notice of what goes on. People are be- 
ginning to demand enlightenment, informa- 
tion, entertainment. 

A sign of the spiritual ferment among 
the people is the interest shown in family 
planning. For decades it was believed that 
the Indian masses were too ignorant and 
superstitious to want birth control. Social 
workers approached their clients with a deep 
scepticism, but they were in for a surprise. 
Even the common and ignorant people, 
especially the women, are deeply interested 
in family planning and want all possible 
information. Now there is a shortage of 
workers and material in this field as in all 
others. As an American observer summarized 
the situation recently, “A nation that dis- 
approves of itself, that seeks to change 
peacefully a social structure sanctified by the 
religion of the majority of its people, has 


- achieved something prideful.” But the In- 


dian people face too many difficulties to 
allow spare time for pride. 

The political challenge thrown out by the 
social awakening is, in some ways, even more 
momentous than the cultural or intellectual 
one, although they are part of the same 
movement. The political experiences of the 
masses on the occasion of their awakening 
may condition them for centuries to come, 
and dangers arise here from two directions. 
One is the paternalism of an over-solicitous 
government ready to satisfy the material and 
cultural needs of the people, even before the 
people ask for anything. This breeds a sense 
of passive obedience, as happened in Ger- 
many, and makes genuine democracy impos- 
sible. The other is that if no leadership 
arises to articulate the needs of the people, 
to formulate them and show them the way 
to fulfillment, there will be anarchy and 
chaos. The intelligentsia of India faces a 
challenge which is thrown to a nation only 
once in its life-time. India must now produce 
its Washingtons and Jeffersons, must rise to 
greatness, or cease to be. 








White Wings 


school which I attended on the East 

Side in the early twenties, still stands, 
an ugly, beetling crag of dull brown-stone. 
What I remember most about the school 
is the unremitting struggle of its teachers to 
make us reverent of cleanliness which, wall 
mottoes told us, was next to godliness. Since 
a bathtub was a rarity in the flats in which 
we lived with our immigrant parents, clean- 
liness for us was next to impossible. My 
first-grade teacher meant well, I am sure, 
but she succeeded only in stirring up in me 
the contempt for cleanliness of a squalid 
cockroach. 

The war on our dirtiness began the first 
day I came to school. My mother, God 
knows, had the pathetic urge for respect- 
ability of most immigrants. She had scrubbed 
immaculate every inch of me which showed. 
Ear trouble having delayed my schooling, I 
was big for my almost seven years and 
chubby. I wore a gleaming white shirt, a red 
rayon tie, which had been knotted in a 
great bow, and blue serge pants. I detested 
the knee pants particularly. Most of the 
other boys had knickers and black-ribbed 
stockings. They weren’t as clean as I, but 
how I envied their grown-up appearance! 

I felt self-conscious enough; my teacher, 
a blousy woman with a big voice, com- 
pounded my misery. We were no sooner 
seated than she had us line up for a cleanli- 
ness inspection. When her eyes had gone 
over us all like a stiff-bristled brush, she 
suddenly called out my name and motioned 
me to the front of the room. I stood trem- 
bling while every child seemed to be trying 
to bury his head under his desk. At last our 
teacher boomed, “Harry Kestenberg, you 
come up too!” 

Harry, the son of a perpetually unem- 
ployed suspenders-maker, was one of the 
most unkempt youngsters in the class. Years 
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of half starvation had given his skin a 
muddy, gray cast. His head with its mat of 
coarse black hair was enormous above his 
small body. Sensitive about his poverty and 
his appearance, he was quick to sniff out an 
insult and strike out with his fists. 

To my dismay our teacher took my hand 
and Harry’s and held them up side by side 
for everyone to see. “Notice the difference, 
boys and girls,” she said. “One hand is the 
hand of a boy who respects himself. His 
mother cares. He is a clean boy. The other 
hand—well, class, can you tell me what kind 
of a boy would have hands like that?” 

Most of the class was silent. Only a few 
toadies called out, “A dirty boy, Mrs. 
Trainor.” 

Mrs. Trainor beamed agreement, but 
Harry’s eyes burned with hate for me. He 
clenched his skinny fists and muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “Wait until she lets us go. 
I'll get you.” 

And he did. I was taller and heavier, but 
he came at me like a trained boxer. He 
bloodied my nose, ripped my shirt, rubbed 
my face in horse manure and threw my red 
tie into a sewer. Worse still were the cries 
that came from my classmates who ringed 
us about: “Let him have it, Harry! . . . Look 
how clean he is now—the sissy with the 
pretty red tie!” 

Mrs. Trainor’s lesson succeeded far more 
than she ever knew. No matter how spotless 
my mother sent me out each morning, by 
the time I reached school I was sure to be 
as begrimed as the dirtiest among us. Our 
teacher kept preaching the virtues of soap 
and well-shined shoes, but she would never 
pick me out for a glorious example now. 
Still the mark of the outcast was on me; it 
had been placed on me that first day of 
school and was not to be easily erased. Their 
common dirtiness had at the outset bound 
the rest of the class together. Harry Kesten- 
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WHITE WINGS 


berg was their champion and I the traitor in 
their midst. It was to take an act of suffering 
and penance to cleanse me of the odium 
Mrs. Trainor had brought on me. 

Besides an excess of precept, P. S. 147 had 
a device to insure our purification: Once 
every two weeks we marched into the base- 
ment for a half-hour period in the shower 
room. Mr. Jaeger, the shower teacher, was a 
long, lean blond man with hollow cheeks 
and the manner of a good inquisitor. He 
delighted in lining us up naked and lectur- 
ing us on body odor. He reminded us how 
lucky we were to be growing up in America 
with the privilege of a school shower though 
he doubted that we were worthy of it. He 
would make us read in unison the nasty 
little signs he had tacked up on the walls: 
“Wash behind your ears... . A clean Ameri- 
can is a good American. . . . Dirty under- 
wear makes a clean body dirty... .” 

Once we were under the showers, he kept 
switching the water temperature from scald- 


ing hot to icy cold, grinning while we 


screamed our discomfort. As we dressed, he 
often came at us snapping a towel at our 
bare buttocks and legs. For all this, I pre- 
sume, he drew a teacher’s pay. I hated and 
feared the shower teacher. Yet it was he who 
was the unwitting instrument of my climb 
to grace. 

Once a month after our showers Mr. Jae- 
ger made us pass before him like sheep for 
a shearing while he parted our hair with a 
tongue depressor and searched for lice. I sub- 
mitted to this indignity with less reluctance 
than most of the other kids. My mother had 
an almost superstitious horror of bugs of any 
kind. She prided herself that with God’s 
help and frequent dousing with kerosene 
she had kept her children free of an afflic- 
tion that was all too common. 

I don’t know how the shadow of single 
louse could have broken through my moth- 
er’s defenses. And yet, one day, there was 
Mr. Jaeger thrusting me away from him as 
if I had just come down with smallpox. He 
soaped and rinsed his hands for a full five 
minutes before he scribbled a note on a 
pad, then flipped it at me with the tips of 
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his fingers. “You go upstairs and give this 
to Mrs. Trainor right now,” he ordered. 

“Yes,” I mumbled. 

“Yes,” he mimicked. “Yes what?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jaeger,” I stammered. 

“Filthy and no manners,” he said. “Do 
you know what that note says?” 

I knew well enough, but I whispered, 
“No, Mr. Jaeger.” 

His eyes gleamed down at me in triumph. 
“Nits! You’ve got nits, boy. Hundreds of 
nits. Know what they are?” 

The hushed stares of the other kids con- 
verged on me like sunlight through a mag- 
nifying glass. I couldn’t move my tongue. 

“Nits are the eggs of lice,” the shower 
teacher went on. “In another day or two 
you'll be crawling with white wings—just 
crawling. Now upstairs with you!” 

Loud titters of “White Wings!” pursued 
me as I shambled out of the shower room. 
I wanted to cry, but a perverse pride froze 
my tears. No disgrace, I felt at that moment, 
could be more abject, more final than this 
one. 

Mrs. Trainor must have sensed what I 
was going through. She made a notation in 
her roll book and said very matter-of-factly, 
“You can go home now. You're excluded 
from school until the school nurse re-admits 
you.” 

My banishment from school had the effect 
on my mother of an illegitimate birth in the 
family. “That this should have happened to 
a child of mine! And I was so careful!” she 
groaned, the worry lines broad and deep 
about her pale blue eyes. She dragged me 
off to the barber’s (the most probable breed- 
ing place of my distress) and had my hair 
machined off close to the scalp. Then I was 
worked over from top to bottom with kero- 
sene and yellow octagon soap. 

For a few days I hardly dared show my 
face outside my door. A full week went by 
before I gathered the courage to present my- 
self to the school nurse, who grudgingly 
consented that it might be time to risk ex- 
posing the uncontaminated to my unclean- 
liness. 

The taunting cries of “White Wings!” 
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gesture meant: I could come back now into 
the circle from which clean face and hands 


were more than I could endure at first. Yet 
one day my arch enemy, Harry Kestenberg, 
sidled up to me, an almost friendly smirk on had once driven me. 
his sallow face. He said nothing at first but “White Wings” stuck to me as a nick- 
chewed — at a penny twist of licorice in name long after most of my classmates had 
his fist. “Hey, White Wing,” he flung at forgotten its origin. By the time I was grad- 
me. That name again, but there was an edge . . 
eng ae uated from elementary school it had lost its 

of good humor in his voice. When I turned a aad 
away, he thrust the licorice at me. “Here, sting and become a badge of identity. I re- 
have a hunk!” he said. member that each time I signed an auto- 

I didn’t care for licorice, but I tore off a gtaph book I wrote “White Wings” in a 
small piece with my teeth. I knew what the flourishing parenthesis after my name. 
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The bright and brittle birds 
Breech their berylium’d bellies 
And birth and burst 

Their brazen bombs below 
Where they blast and burn 
And break up humans 

And make up monsters. 
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On the Burning Problem of Our Time: Peace 


Within the last four months, The Nation has published two special issues, each 
devoted exclusively to the problem of solving world tensions and substituting a 
true peace for the Cold War. 

The first issue, published on February 21, is called “If We Want Peace—” and 
deals primarily with the political aspects of the problem as seen by five expert 
observers. 

The second special issue, dated March 28, is the economic counterpart of the 
first. For its preparation, Paul A. Baran, Stanford University economist and 
author of The Political Economy of Growth, secured the cooperation of a brilliant 
team of economists. The editors of The Nation have no hesitation in calling the 
result the keenest, one of the most incisive analysis of the relation between the Cold 
War and our national economy that has been printed in any magazine in recent 
years. 

Together, these two special issues spell out the ABC’s of the Cold War. And 
they are yours, FREE, with a six-month subscription to The Nation, the country’s 
liveliest, most informative weekly magazine of dissent. 
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Sruttile Hi; =» allanite 


E WERE LOOKING for Adolf Hitler’s 
Wie It was mid-afternoon on a 
bare and cool day, with the clouds 


touching the trees, though it was August. 

At the very top of the hill we called out 
to a passing woman and asked her the way. 
We knew it was somewhere near. Behind 
us there were the ruins of what must have 
been a pillbox—white blocks of concrete 
flung together. She came towards our car 
slowly, half bending, her eyes narrowed as if 
she could not see us clearly. Then she said, 
“Ja, ja, des Fiihrers Haus.” (She used the 
word “Fiihrer” without hesitation.) 
“. . . there, by Goering’s house, just under 
the road.” And she pointed downwards, to 
where the road looked over the side of the 
hill, across a long drop. Yet her directions 
did not seem convincing. It would be a 
strange place for a house, there on the steep- 
est part of the hill. 

There were many other cars around — 
German, American, English and French. It 
was like the scene of a great, but somehow 
casual, pilgrimage. There were no signs; 
people did not seem to know exactly what 
to look for, and everything lay in a strange 
hush, perhaps only because we were at the 
top of a very high hill, almost a mountain. 
From here the vast, long valleys below began 
to look like ditches covered with moss and 
the mountains on either side resembled 
boulders that could be found in a field, so 
that one could not tell whether there were 
two miles or twenty between them. 

We drove to the end of the road, where 
she had pointed, and stopped. We walked 
to the edge and looked down, but there was 
only a grassy slope and trees beyond. Below 
us, to the left, we could see the hotel now 
used by American troops as a rest center. 
We had passed it on the way up, and we 
knew that the gutted and half-ruined build- 
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ing at its side, looking like a long-neglected 
stable, had once been a hotel for Hitler’s 
guests, for diplomats and friends when they 
came to visit him at the house. The Amer- 
ican hotel was erected almost straight on 
top of it, a new, bright building arising 
out of a ruin, with a terrace overlooking 
Berchtesgaden. It seemed odd to me that 
the two should be so close together, indeed 
touching. The gutted windows of Hitler’s 
hotel were boarded up, and the roof was 
still unrepaired. But perhaps a contrast had 
been intended. 

Cars were parked in front of it, and I 
could see people strolling around in the 
courtyard taking photographs. On another 
hill to its right there were more people. It 
seemed to me they were examining some- 
thing—an aerial or beacon perhaps—but it 
was impossible to say what from that dis- 
tance. 

Near us, on our own hill, were other 
groups of people staring below as we were, 
their cars parked behind them. Now and 
then one group would glance at the other, 
as if for a sign as to why we had all come. 
The hill itself offered us no explanation — 
only a few roads, a ruined pillbox, a gutted 
hotel, and for the rest trees with a slight 
wind blowing through them. If there had 
been signs — “To Goering’s house,” “To 
Hitler’s house,” “To the Personal Body- 
guards’ house,” “To the Bunker,”—our rea- 
sons for coming would have seemed clearer. 
But all we had was our curiosity, and that 
was itself mysterious to us. Our coming had 
turned the place into a kind of shrine, but 
the shrine was altarless and unblessed. 

And I noticed that when we passed these 
other people on our way back to the car we 
did not hear any of them speak. Like us, 
they were talking in hushed voices. I was an 
American with English friends; the others 
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were French and German. It was as if Hitler 
was a mystery, and perhaps a guilt common 
to all of us. 

Just before I got back into the car I 
noticed behind us a dark gravelled space 
which did not rise gradually with the hill 
but in three tiers of equal size. I began to 
wonder what this could be. Perhaps it was 
the foundation of some future building. 
Then I said, “This might have been Hitler’s 
house.” I had heard that it was now in com- 
plete ruin, and it struck me that perhaps 
the invading troops — or S.S. troops before 
them — had taken away every stone, tile, 
and brick. But there was no one to ask. And 
it seemed an absurd place for a house, after 
all, immediately on the road like that, and 
cut off from a direct view of the Bavarian 
hills. The tiers could as easily be the site of 
a new Cafe, for over thirteen years had passed 
since the end of the war, though it was very 
difficult to realize that because of the look 
of the gutted hotel and pillbox. I had seen 
other German places with just that look of 
disorder, lying under the same hush, just 
after the war. 

So we drove down to the lower road 
again, where the hotel was, and once more 
we asked the way. This time it was a man, 
dressed in the traditional lederhosen and 
green felt hat of Bavaria. He, too, used the 
word Fiihrer without any hesitation, and he 
spoke rather casually, hardly glancing down 
at us as we sat in the car. He told us how 
to get there, crisply and slowly, as if he had 
heard the same question asked many times 
before and in the same hushed, rather for- 
bidden tone. Perhaps he was one of the 
workers whom Hitler had specially trans- 
ported from other parts of Germany to work 
on the hill. Or perhaps he had been a waiter 
at Hitler’s hotel, even a servant in the house 
itself. Certainly on his face was a kind of 
dedicated look; and also the casualness of 
his answer seemed to accuse us—not us as 
foreigners, for we were in a German car, but 
as sight-seers. He seemed to say, “Oh, yes, 
you all come and visit his shrine, but he 
died in your name. You can’t have him 
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back. . . .” There was an absolutely assured 
and calm pride in his voice when he said, 
“Der Fiihrer . . .” 

And this time, following his directions, we 
found what remained of the house. We 
drove up the hill again to where the road 
turned suddenly, just short of where we had 
been standing before. Above us, on a little 
crest, we saw an inn, still half ruined—this 
must be the “Personal Bodyguards’ Quar- 
ters,” we thought. And in front of us lay a 
black pile, simply a rise in the ground with 
grass beginning to grow over it. This was 
Hitler’s house. We climbed up over the 
mass of bricks, chipped stone, piping and 
rotten wood—worn smooth now and very 
hard on the feet—until we reached the top. 
Not one of the walls was standing. There 
was only this hard, black platform of rubble. 
I noticed we had come up by a winding 
path between the weeds, trodden there by 
so many visitors year after year. Two young 
boys dressed in dark leather rain coats were 
standing silently on the edge of the plat- 
form, a few yards apart, gazing out across 
the mountains. Behind us rose a green slope 
with fir-trees and bushes, very quiet and un- 
disturbed, and the back windows of the 
house must have opened straight on to this 
view. I wandered around among the bricks, 
kicking at the rubbish in the hope of finding 
something interesting. But there were only 
earth and brick-dust. I thought I might take 
a piece of brick and keep it on the desk in 
my room, but then I forgot all about it. 
There was a piece of matted, burnt straw 
at the edge of the platform, and it struck 
me that this might have been part of a 
thatched roof. And I came across a sudden 
hole which may once have led to a cellar, 
even to the bunker itself, but when I peered 
down I could see only empty cigarette car- 
tons, paper bags, and orange peels. 

Standing near us there were two young 
couples, and I noticed that one of them was 
talking in a very animated way, but almost 
in a whisper, while the others leaned for- 
ward close to him, concentrating. Now and 
then they glanced cautiously around them 
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as they listened, nodding as if to say, 
“Really? So that was how it was? That was 
how they arranged things here?” I imagined 
to myself that he had been one of Hitler’s 
personal troops and that he was telling them 
how he had opened his window on to just 
this green slope behind them on so many 
occasions. He spoke as if he had special 
knowledge of the place and they were igno- 
rant. He kept pointing, and the others would 
follow his hand slowly, a little hesitantly, as 
if they thought that someone might sud- 
denly rush across and expose them for sedi- 
tious thinking. It was strange how everyone 
here looked as though he was aware of being 
watched and over-heard. 

There was nothing else to see; so we de- 
cided to go up the “Personal Bodyguards’ 
Quarter” on the crest. Clearly it had once 
been bombed: the walls and roof were in- 
tact, but everything looked ramshackle, with 
piles of cement and sand in the cobbled 


yard outside, as if repairs were only begin- . 


ning. One of the workers was standing on 
the roof, tall and clear against the sky, and 
at this moment, as we climbed up from 
Hitler’s house, he was gazing out across the 
mountains into Austria, altogether lost, his 
tools forgotten in his hands. All the time we 
climbed he did not move. 

The place was now an inn, and through 
one of the windows I saw a cosy room with 
a scrubbed, wooden, farm-house floor and a 
stove. We walked around to the stables and 
here we saw the first sign—“The Bunker’— 
with an arrow pointing to the back of the 
house, where there was a kind of kiosk. At 
first it was difficult to see where the entrance 
to the bomb shelter could be, but then we 
realized that it must actually be inside this 
pavilion. A young man dressed in a bright 
summer-suit, shirt, and lederhosen was lean- 
ing against the counter quietly attending to 
some accounts, pencil in hand. He did not 
glance up as we came nearer. 

On a stand at his side there were photo- 
graphs of Hitler’s house as it had been before 
the war—an expensive mountain chalet with 
the typical over-lapping roof of the Bavarian 
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country, looking very white and tidy in the 
sunlight. We began glancing through them. 
They were all the same—just the house, its 
windows, and main door closed, on a still 
summer’s day. Then we found others, taken 
from precisely the same position, which 
showed it in a ruined state, its windows 
blasted out but the walls and part of the 
roof intact. These confused us even more, 
and we wanted to ask the young man ques- 
tions. None of us know how the house had 
become a mere black pile of rubble, but we 
thought the demolition had been done by 
Allied troops. 

First, we asked him where the entrance 
to the Bunker was, and he raised his eyes 
slowly. He had a sharp face, ruddy from the 
mountain winds, and round, rather staring 
eyes. He did not speak at once but pointed 
behind him to a concrete opening, almost 
hidden in the shadows. 

“Can we go down?” 

“Certainly. The price is a mark.” 

Then we asked about the photographs 
and, pointing to the first ones, he told us 
that Hitler had not built the house himself 
but bought it from a private owner soon 
after he came to power. He spoke to us 
casually, giving us the information in a flat 
tone, as if he had been asked the same ques- 
tions many times before and had his answers 
pat. We asked him which of the Allied 
troops had done the damage and he replied, 
glancing down at his accounts again, 
“None.” No Allied troops had done it; they 
had only seen it in its demolished state as 
we had seen it a few minutes before. The 
house had first been bombed from the air 
and then, when the war was over, it was 
razed to the ground by the last S.S. troops, 
so that not a sign should remain. 

“But we thought the Allies had done it.” 

“No.” And he added with quiet pride, 
“They did it themselves.” 

He spoke with unmistakable pride, yet he 
was too young to have fought in the war. 
And it struck me that what I had sensed in 
the other man, when he told us the way up 
here, was perhaps no devoutness for the 
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memory of Hitler at all but simply the pride 
of one who had been elected high priest by 
so many awed faces day after day all in- 
quiring the same thing — “Hitler’s house? 
the Bodyguards? the Bunker?” He may even 
have come to that road day after day in the 
tourist season just to enjoy a moment’s im- 
portance. . . . Perhaps we had brought the 
mystery with us, and these inhabitants were 
doing no more than bowing to our need. 
And there was the money to be made... . 

Then, after we had paid the entrance fee, 
the young man gave us each a typewritten 
sheet on which the lay-out of the under- 
ground rooms was described: “1. Entrance 
to the administration and Bormann-Bunker; 
2. machine-gun position; 3. entrance to the 
heating and fresh-air system; 4. dogs ken- 
nels. . . .” And at the bottom were writ- 
ten the words: “Further there are the state 
archives, telephone-central, kitchen, bath- 
room and toilets of the bodyguard unit, 
which cannot be visited because of the lack 
of lighting.” Each sheet bore a circular stamp 
in blue ink: “Hotel Turken. Neben Hitler- 
Haus.” 

We descended the concrete well, down a 
narrow, spiral staircase, and we could hear 
a man’s voice echoing in one of the corri- 
dors below as he explained something loudly 
in German. At the bottom the first thing 
we came to was a machine-gun emplace- 
ment—two square holes in the wall and fir- 
ing steps. I peered through these holes, 
hoping to see across the mountains, but 
they were closed, perhaps immovably now. 

We were not yet in the shelter itself. Be- 
fore us there was another staircase, steep 
and long, with electric bulbs fixed in the 
ceiling at intervals and a gutter to drain 
the sewerage under the planks. Everything 
was silent now, apart from the trickling of 
mountain water. 

Our footsteps echoed as if we were wear- 
ing heavy leather shoes. The first word that 
came into my head as we walked down, 
staring at the foot of the stairs below, was 
evil. I imagined Hitler being shown the 
shelter for the first time and the clear, rasp- 
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ing tones of his staff, their heels sounding 
out on the concrete steps as ours were now. 
At the bottom there was another machine- 
gun emplacement. Then the living quarters 
began, on either side of a long corridor. 

One room was much like another, its walls 
doorless and bare, with light-brackets and 
pipes hanging down, and at floor-level little 
air-vents which led from the fresh-air system 
at the end of the corridor, clogged now with 
cigarette cartons and waste paper. On the 
right we passed the two dog-kennels—low, 
dark tunnels cut into the wall, like lions’ 
dens, with cage doors. In the first room we 
came to, that belonging to a bodyguard unit, 
someone had emptied a magazine of bullets 
into the ceiling and walls, hardly chipping 
them. 

Hitler’s room was neither bigger nor more 
elaborate than the others. The water pipes 
and sockets were twisted and smashed, and 
the walls dividing the inner rooms were in 
tuins. Clearly the shelter had never been 
lived in, for there was no trace of a bath or 
wash-basin anywhere, only the pipes neces- 
sary for them and tiles on the floor. 

I began to wonder what truth this type- 
written plan in our hands could have: per- 
haps it had never been decided which room 
should be allotted to whom and the list had 
been drawn up by the owners of the hotel 
above us in the interest of tourism. But at 
the foot of the list there were the words 
“Eva Braun’s Bath -, Dressing -, Bed -, and 
Living-room.” This promised to be the most 
exciting thing of all. So we hurried down 
to the end of the corridor, the safest and 
most secluded part, where her quarters lay. 
We were not alone in the shelter. Yet there 
was hardly a sound — only the shuffling of 
feet as people walked from one room to an- 
other, seldom talking. 

And here, in Eva Braun’s room, things 
were a little different. For one thing, the 
quarters were larger and the bath-room was 
more elaborate than the others. One could 
actually see the lay-out of the four rooms as 
they would have been. Of all the inner walls 
dividing the dressing-, living-, and bedroom 
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from each other, only that belonging to the 
bath-room was still standing; and a large 
hole had been kicked or machine gunned 
into that. The damage was more severe here 
than anywhere else in the shelter. More 
people had come here. They had crowded 
into the bath-room just as we were crowd- 
ing now, waiting for the others to come out. 
In all the other rooms we had been alone; 
but here there were several small groups of 
people milling about. 

The piping which would have led to the 
bath was savagely twisted, the tiles on the 
wall had been ripped or kicked away, and 
the light sockets had been torn again and 
again out of their beds so that they hung 
now from limp, dusty wires. The walls were 
covered with writing in pencil. Up to now 
we had only seen names scrawled here and 
there, those rather sad messages written by 
American tourists for posterity — “Ada and 
Jack P—, Westport, Conn.” But here all 
the walls were covered. Above where Eva 
Braun’s bath would have been someone had 
written in German, “Adolf and Eva, the 
Devil Pair,” and on another wall, under a 
Star of David, there were the words, again 
in German, “This is what happens to those 
who oppose the Jews.” Under a Nazi swas- 
tika there were six names in block capitals. 
Day after day for more than ten years people 
had come here and spent their fury, muffled 
under the earth. And no doubt when they 
had emerged from the concrete rubbish back 
again into the quiet stable-yard they had 
looked ordinary and safe, spectators like our- 
selves. 

Most of the scrawled messages were oblit- 
erated now by fresh coats of whitewash. Per- 
haps at the end of every day the custodian 
came along the corridor with a brush and a 
pail of whitewash, to wipe out the worst 
obscenities and curses, especially in Eva 
Braun’s bath-room. 

We walked back up the long staircase 
and I lifted one of the planks covering the 
gutter. It ran like a hidden mountain stream 
underneath, the water very clear, its concrete 
bed worn after the passage of more than 
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twenty years into the color and smoothness 
of a damp cave-floor. It seemed quite unbe- 
lievable — more than twenty years since it 
had all begun, yet we were still awed and 
hushed and moved to anger by the memory. 

We came up into the pavilion again, past 
the young man in a bright summer shirt and 
around to the front of the inn, where we 
had planned to have tea. The clouds were 
still very low and dark, and the air was mo- 
tionless. The entrance hall of the inn, with 
its full-length portrait of a woman in a trail- 
ing evening-gown, perhaps the owner, must 
have looked like the hall of a great estate 
in the old days when it had been furnished 
and carpeted. The face in the portrait had 
style and dignity; it was not a peasant wom- 
an’s face. 

We sat by a window overlooking the 
mountains beyond Berchtesgaden, and one 
of the girls brought us strawberry cake and 
cream. There were two rooms, and in the 


_ other one behind us, an old man was talking 


to a group of German sight-seers. He had a 
healthy, flushed, lean face and he was tell- 
ing them how life had been in this same 
inn when it had been occupied by members 
of the bodyguard. He told how he had been 
their host, how they had enjoyed many a 
party in these same rooms during the winter 
nights, and how well they had all eaten. 
They would come in, from a conference, 
say, and they would order coffee perhaps, or 
ham and eggs. Then, strangely, a moment 
after he had said these words, one of the 
German men to whom he was talking burst 
out with—but in English, “Ja? Ja? Ham and 
eggs?” He cried out with that encouraging, 
polite wonder of the tourist being told anec- 
dotes by a guide, as if all of this—the house 
of the bodyguards and the Bunker—was very 
remote from him, as remote at least as the 
English and Americans with their ham and 
eggs, legendary and a little unreal. 

And it struck me again and again on that 
mountain how quiet we Americans and 
Europeans were. We had all become specta- 
tors of the past and even of ourselves. It was 
as if our heads could not grasp what our 
hands had done. 
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Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
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A JEWISH YOUTH OF BOHEMIA OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


HE FOLLOWING TEXT is an autobiog- 
[ms written by a Jew at the begin- 

ning of the 18th century. The author 
was probably about fifty years old when he 
wrote the story of the first seventeen years 
of his life. Though he painstakingly lists the 
names of all his relatives, he somehow forgot 
to mention his own name. 

The author’s description of his life in a 
village of Bohemia in the second part of the 
seventeenth century is vivid. He paints a 
picture of the different classes of Jews of his 
times and relates his own touching fate of 
an orphan without a mother. In his descrip- 


tion of the terrible epidemic of 1681 he 
clearly reveals the ability of an epic writer. 
Because of the scarcity of Jewish autobio- 
graphical material, this text represents quite 
an interesting human document, done in a 
style very readable for the time in which it 
was written. The Hebrew original of the 
autobiography, and an English translation, 
were published by the late Professor Alex- 
ander Marx in 1918 in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review. The English translation was re- 
printed in 1944 in Marx’ Studies in Jewish 
History and Booklore. This text is a slightly 
abridged reprint of Marx’ translation. 





I can trace my family tree for only four 
generations. I learned from my grandfather 
Jacob that his father, Abraham ha-Levi, had 
come to Bohemia from Poland as a young 
man possessed of considerable scholarly at- 
tainments. He married in Holin, Bohemia, 
and died soon after the birth of his son 
Jacob, my grandfather. As the latter was left 
an orphan in childhood, he did not know 
from which city his father had come and to 
what family he belonged. . . . This whole 
family lived in Prague. My grandfather had 
many sons, but they all died early, and only 
my father, Abraham ha-Levi, and two daugh- 
ters, Rebekkah and Pessel, were spared. My 
father devoted himself to the study of the 
Torah in his youth, being an only son, and 
he showed acumen and skill in Talmudic 
debates which brought him recognition from 
prominent men and scholars. They married 


him to a girl of a very prominent family, 
Gnendel, the daughter of R. Jehezkel of 
Chelm, in Little Poland. The latter, my 
grandfather, died in Poland before the time 
of the terrible persecutions under Chmiel- 
nicki, and my grandmother, Nuhah, re- 
mained a widow with three sons and two 
little daughters. I was told that she was a 
good, energetic, and clever woman, and sup- 
ported her family comfortably up to the 
time of the great uprising throughout Po- 
land, when she fled with them to Nikols- 
burg, Moravia, to her brother, the famous 
R. Menahem Mendel Krochmal . . . who 
was then Rabbi of that community and of 
the whole of Moravia. In his house my 
mother was brought up. When he died, his 
son, R. Judah Loeb, succeeded him, and he 
married my mother to my father, and gave 
her a large dowry as if she had been his own 
daughter. He arranged the wedding splen- 
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didly, and my father then brought her to 
his house. At the time he lived in Meser- 
itsch, Moravia. My grandfather, Jacob ha- 
Levi, was then rich and prosperous. My 
grandmother, his wife, was very pious and 
charitable, and went every morning and eve- 
ning to the synagogue, and so was my 
mother Gnendel even in a higher degree; 
she was, moreover, a very intelligent woman. 
My father continued to study the Torah. 
Three or four years after the wedding, in the 
winter, the Mohammedans and Tartars 
swept over Moravia to destroy it, and all 
fled in confusion and terror to Bohemia. My 
grandfather, who was a rich man, lost nearly 
all his property, so that but very little of 
their fortune remained in their hands. My 
grandfather, his wife, two daughters, and my 
father and mother with the rest of the family 
remained in Bohemia. They finally came to 
Lichtenstadt, where my father secured a 
post as an elementary Hebrew teacher. He 


remained there for a few years, then he re- - 


turned and found his house entirely empty. 
My mother then showed her ability in sup- 
porting the family by her own efforts, and 
started to manufacture brandy out of oats 
in a copper alembic, as was the custom in 
those parts. This was hard labor, but she 
succeeded. In the meantime my father pur- 
sued his studies. One day a holy man, R. 
Loeb, the Rabbi of Trebitsch, . . . came to 
our town and stayed in our house. When he 
saw the troubles of my mother, his cousin, 
he had pity on her, and gave my father some 
gold and silver merchandise, such as rings, 
to get him used to trade in an honest and 
intelligent way. My father was successful 
and did a good business. Incidentally this 
brought him the acquaintance of the Count 
who owned the city. The latter liked him, 
and turned over to him the distillery in 
which they were working with seven great 
kettles, and he gave him servants to do the 
work and grain to prepare brandy. .. . From 
that time he became prominent. My mother 
bore him first a daughter who died, then 
three sons, my rich and prominent brother 
Kalman, my poor self, and a son Moses, who 
died during the year after his mother’s death. 
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When my mother was at last able to rest 
from her hard work, she fell sick in conse- 
quence of the heat, the vapors of the fire 
and the fumes of the brandy, and she died 
at the age of thirty-four years. There was no 
one in our town or outside of it who was 
like her in wisdom, piety, and charity... . 
I was then four years old, and my older 
brother seven. In the course of the next year 
my father married again a great lady, Freidel. 
At the same time he gave his sister Pessel to 
his brother-in-law Samuel for a wife, so that 
they made an exchange. The wife of my 
father was herself still a young child who 
did not know how to bring us up in cleanli- 
ness as is necessary with little boys, nor 
could she properly care for us when we were 
sick. We have to thank God and the help 
of our grandmother Lieble, and her good 
daughters, that we grew up at all. Even so 
little Moses, who was only one year old, died. 

After my mother’s death my father began 
to strive for prominence and power, for as 
long as my mother lived she kept him back 
and reproved him as a mother does with her 
son. His father also, may God forgive him, 
was all his life hot-tempered and quarrel- 
some, and from him my father, if I may be 
forgiven for saying so, had partly inherited 
the same temperament. . . . But he found 
his match, who paid him back in his own 
coin. For there arose against him wicked 
men with whom my father had quarreled for 
years, and who had fallen under his power 
through his influence with the Count. Now 
the Count sold his property after three years 
and . . . left my father in the hands of an- 
other Count who had bought the town; but 
the latter was not as favorable to my father 
as the former. . . . His enemies ruined his 
reputation with the Count. The latter made 
charges against him in connection with the 
“Branntweinhaus” and other business mat- 
ters, and put him into prison for two 
months. . . . The Count . . . expelled my 
father . . . while my grandfather fled in 
secret with my grandmother, for he owed 
money to many Gentiles and could not pay 
them. I was at that time seven years old. My 
father found a temporary shelter in the town 
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of Humpoletz, a town of wool-weavers, and 
he traded there for a year, while I was cut 
off from study and good deeds and left to 
myself. He then went to a village, Wassov, 
for the Count had in the meantime returned 
from the military expedition and bought this 
village, and my father followed him there. 
As for myself, I was constantly going back 
in my studies as well as in manners and con- 
duct. After a while my father decided to 
send me to Prague, which was a day’s jour- 
ney. My older brother was also there; it was 
winter then, and I was nine years old. There, 
too, I did nothing, for my father did not 
know how to arrange matters properly, and 
in his endeavor to save money he placed me 
for a small sum in the charge of a teacher 
who took little care of me, while I needed 
great attention if I was to be taught with 
any success. At that time my power of com- 
prehension and my memory were weak as a 
result of illness. I was full of ulcers, and the 
meals I ate were very unwholesome for me, 
for it is the custom in Prague to eat at the 
midday meal peas and millet with a little 
butter, which proved very injurious to me. 
But nobody looked out for me to give me 
medical treatment. Although my father came 
several times to Prague he did not notice 
this. I gratefully remember R. Loeb Fleck- 
eles, who gave me meals in his house and 
kept me for about six months for a small 
sum, my father paying him about six gulden 
a month. He wished me to be a companion 
for his son Simon who was then five years 
old, and I helped him by taking him to 
school and going over his lessons with him. 
. . . My father wished to save money and 
took me home; my older brother was there 
at the time also. He thought that he himself 
would teach us, and my brother, who was 
thirteen or fourteen years old, actually learned 
from him haggadic literature, such as Rashi 
and Midrashim. . .. My father started to teach 
me Gemara . . . once or twice, though I had 
never before studied Talmud or even Mishna. 
Thus a long time passed by without my 
learning anything, until I became a thorn in 
my own eyes and even more so in the eyes 
of my father, because I was a boor brought 
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up in dirt without any cleanliness, for the 
lack of a mother; and I remember that at 
the age of eleven I ran around barefooted 
and without trousers, and no one cared. My 
father then had many little children, for his 
wife bore him almost every year a son or a 
daughter. . . . My brother was a strong boy 
who did hard work in the slaughter-house 
and made himself otherwise useful, while I 
was oppressed by all the members of the 
house; everybody ordered me around... . 
In 5440 (1680) a plague broke out in Bo- 
hemia, and especially in Prague. From that 
city the Rabbi . . . came with his wife .. . 
and they stayed with us in our house in the 
village. I still remember the great modesty 
of that scholar who was willing to take the 
trouble to teach me like a school teacher. 
But his wife, who domineered over him, did 
not permit him to carry out his good inten- 
tion. In the course of Tammuz I fell sick, 
and the symptoms of the plague became 
apparent. For three days and nights I had 
high fever, and was near death. Then a swell- 
ing which burned like fire broke out behind 
my ear on the neck, and all the members of 
the family became frightened. The Rabbi 
and his wife noticed it, and fled from our 
house to the house of his uncle. . . . The 
plague was then raging all around our vil- 
lage, and the Count established a “laza- 
retto,” i.e., a small wooden house of two 
rooms in the midst of a big forest about a 
mile away from his castle. If some one fell 
sick in one of the villages he was driven out 
of his house with all his belongings, and had 
to go into that forest. The Count had set 
aside an open space some yards wide all 
around his castle, which only those living in 
the castle were permitted to approach. He 
kept only very few people in his castle, and 
enclosed himself there, and never left it with 
his people. He admitted no outsider except 
my father, who was clever, and with whom 
he liked to talk, and he wanted him to ap- 
pear before him and stay with him most of 
the day. He had ordered my father to act in 
the same way, and to forbid his family to 
leave the house or to admit strangers. He 
also told him that if, God forbid, a member 
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of his own family should fall sick, he should 
not conceal it, but of his own accord should 
leave the house and go with everything into 
the forest. He warned my father that if he 
were to find out that my father had con- 
cealed such a thing he would permit the 
Gentiles to burn the house down with all 
the inmates in it. When my father now 
realized that he had the plague in his house 
he was very much upset, and did not know 
what to do. To carry out the order of the 
Count and to go with his family into the 
forest would involve grave danger, for the 
fact would become known to the inhabitants 
of the villages, who are mostly wicked men, 
thieves, and murderers, lying in wait for the 
blood and the property of Jews. Even in the 
cities they love to oppress and rob them in 
their houses; how much greater then was 
the danger of their coming to murder us in 
the forest! He therefore decided to hide me 
in the garret, asking his father Jacob ha-Levi 
to take care of me, which he did, although 


he was an old man himself. He tended me 


so carefully that no other member of the 
household needed to come to the room in 
which I stayed, hoping that this perhaps 
might prevent the plague from attacking 
others. In this way he stayed with me about 
six days. But one day slanderers came to the 
Count and reported they had seen my grand- 
father with another Jew, a certain Saul Pol- 
lack, who lived in our house with his wife, 
go together to other villages in which the 
plague was raging, to trade there. At once 
the Count decreed the expulsion of both 
from his territory at the risk of jeopardizing 
their lives if they should be seen there again. 
Then my grandfather was compelled to leave 
me alone on my sick-bed, for it was danger- 
ous to hide, as they would have searched for 
him in all the rooms, and if I had been dis- 
covered it would have involved danger for 
all. Therefore both had to leave the territory 
under the eyes of the Count. But God took 
pity on my suffering, seeing that there was 
no one to attend to me, and sent me full 
recovery, and what was particularly fortu- 
nate, the abscess did not open again when 
there was no one to take care of me, but it 
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went down daily by the grace of God. For 
there happened to come to us the brother 
of my father’s wife, . . . who told my father 
how to prepare a plaster from the white of 
an egg with a little alum, about the size of 
a nut. Both of these had to be stirred quickly 
and carefully in a little kettle until it turned 
solid. He followed this advice. The plaster 
was handed to me from a distance and I put 
it on, although I was only a boy of twelve 
and sick, for I had been compelled to devise 
ways of how to take proper care of myself. 
Similarly they brought my meals to the top 
of the staircase, and put them down near 
the door of the staircase, which they closed 
at once. I had to get up from my bed to take 
them. I lay there alone day and night, and 
at that time I saw apparitions and dreamed 
dreams. That I remained alive was against 
the laws of nature. God in his mercy gave 
me strength so that I improved from day to 
day, the fever left me, and only the place of 
the swelling was burning like fire, and my 
whole face was red. One day, however, our 
Gentile neighbors, who noticed my absence, 
began to say to one another: “See what these 
Jews did; one of their children evidently 
died of the plague, and they have concealed 
it. As trusty servants of the Count we ought 
to go and tell him, and take our revenge on 
the Jews.” When this rumor reached the 
ears of our family, my father cleverly ordered 
me to dress, to fold a linen cloth around my 
neck, and put it on in such a way that the 
redness could not be seen. He urged me to 
be courageous, and asked me to go through 
the garden, over the fields, and to return 
along the river, passing the houses of the 
Gentiles and the castle. If somebody were 
to ask me whence I came I should answer 
that I was coming from school, that I had 
stayed with a teacher in the village . . . two 
miles away, and had felt the desire to come 
home. I did so and, thank God, I ran and 
jumped like a young deer, passed the castle 
and the village, and was seen by many Chris- 
tians, who were thus put to shame, and their 
scheme failed. Many of our neighbors came 
to the store to tell my father: “Your son 
whom we thought dead has returned.” He 
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answered them, “You are dead, but we live 
for ever”; they almost revealed to him what 
had been in their minds. My father further 
showed his cleverness by telling my older 
brother to put a ladder to our fruit-tree in 
the garden and order me to ascend the tree 
nearest the street of the village so that all 
passers-by should see that I was well. He also 
ordered me to be playful with the village- 
children, to throw fruits into their faces, and 
to call at them and jest with them. I obeyed 
and laughed while my heart felt bitter. Thus 
it was through God’s counsel that the ru- 
mors stopped. I repeated this several times, 
but I could not appear before them often, 
lest they should notice the change in my 
appearance, for I never used to go with a 
neck-cloth before, and now it was already 
some days since I had returned from my 
journey. Once I saw a Gentile going before 
me with his hand on his cheeks, for he suf- 
fered from toothache, and his face looked 
drawn; I jestingly remarked, “W/oc unto you, 
I am afraid you suffer from the plague.” I 
said this to show how healthy and merry I 
was, following my father’s order. But he 
answered back, “You have the plague your- 
self; remove that cloth from your neck, and 
the swelling will be seen underneath.” I was 
frightened and hid myself, but God made 
the Gentiles blind and forgetful. 

After a month I came down to the house 
and mingled with my brothers and sisters 
as before, participating in the common 
meals, and no one paid attention to it. I 
grew stouter and stronger after this. In the 
year 5441 (1680) in the beginning of the 
month of Tishri, the plague stopped in 
Prague, but in the rest of Bohemia it spread 
to such an extent that people became tired 
of keeping away from one another. In our 
village many even among the people of the 
castle fell sick and died. My sister Leah, 
who was then six years old, got the swelling 
characteristic of the plague, but it was not 
so dangerous, even though it became public, 
since the Count had become weary of taking 
precautions, and my father did not come to 
him. . . . In some villages all the male popu- 
lation died out, and only a few women were 
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left. No one was there to take charge of the 
dead, who could not be buried, for it was 
winter and the earth was as hard as marble, 
and there was a heavy snowfall in those 
parts; so they only covered them with snow, 
and often wolves came and ate the corpses, 
and sometimes dogs scratched the snow off 
the bodies. May God have pity on their souls, 
and may they be bound up in the bundle of 
life with the other righteous. In our house, 
thank God, no one died. Only the afore- 
mentioned Saul died from the plague two 
months after the Count had expelled him, 
so that even this turned out to our good, for 
in this way he did not die in our house. 

In this winter my father made great 
profits, and was successful in all his trans- 
actions with various kinds of merchandise. 
From my own impulse I made up my mind 
to go to some Jewish community to study 
Torah. For I was ignorant, and God had 
shown his great mercy to us. My father 
promised, but did not keep his word; I often 
saw guests come (with whom my father 
went away) and he had promised to take me 
with him to Moravia, but he changed his 
mind. This happened several times, and the 
obstacle was that the necessary clothing for 
me was not ready, as no one looked upon me 
with kindness. My father’s wife had her 
hands full with her own little ones. One 
night before my father was to leave I was 
awake the whole night sewing for myself 
sheepskins which are called Pelz, and I made 
a kind of long gown for underwear, and 
something for my feet. I took secretly some 
shirts so that my father should not notice 
anything, and before daybreak I went to the 
place where the sleigh was prepared for my 
father, and stayed there. When he came it 
was still dark before daylight, and when he 
noticed me he thought the house-dog was 
there, and he wanted to kick him away. I 
then said, “Father, this is thy son who is 
ready to serve thee on the way which I take 
in order to study.” There were many strang- 
ers present, business men, who had come to 
buy wool. They saw my good resolve, though 
I was very young, and urged my father to 
take me along; they were sure I would be- 
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come a great scholar and a good man. My 
father then answered that it was impossible 
to take me along, for I had no proper cloth- 
ing and it was very cold. I then showed my 
cleverness, and how I had prepared for my- 
self everything necessary for the journey. He 
finally agreed and took me along; but the 
cold was so severe that several times I 
thought I was going to die; the snow was 
falling and the wind blew it into our faces, 
and it caused my father great pain... . I 
was left there in the house of a teacher, 
R. Jacob, from Gaya, and he started to study 
with me Rashi, Midrash, other haggadic 
texts, and the Sayings of the Fathers. He 
noticed that I could not read properly 
through the fault of my first teacher, who 
had not instructed me well. The little I had 
known I had forgotten, and I was in great 
trouble, for the new teacher was of an irrit- 
able temper, and had neither composure nor 
common sense. He hit me and put me to 
shame, but did not make good my defi- 


ciency, and only taught me the melodies for ° 


the readings from the Torah and the Haf- 
taras and a little Haggada and the Sayings 
of the Fathers. I asked questions and searched 
in the haggadic passages, but as he often 
laughed at me I stopped. This was surely a 
grave mistake, but teachers are foolish, and 
do not realize the harm they do. 

I remained with him from Adar 1, 5441 
(1681) till the middle of Tammuz, boarding 
in his house. During the first two months, 
when he had to slaughter calves, he gave me 
good meals, the spleen and part of the liver, 
but when the time of slaughtering calves 
had passed, my meals became worse and 
worse, for poor though he was, he was rather 
fastidious, and he and his wife ate the good 
things themselves and gave me coarse village 
bread, which caused me severe headaches 
and stomach trouble. I was there all alone 
with no relative near; all the townspeople 
noticed my appearance and questioned me; 
if I had told them it might have helped a 
little, but I was very modest and humble 
and God-fearing, and I thought it would be 
a sin to rebel against my teacher. In the 
middle of Tammuz, while the teacher was 
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away from home, my father came in com- 
pany with his brother-in-law, Samson, and 
stayed for some time in the town. His 
brother-in-law had a son, Sender, who stud- 
ied together with me and knew all my trou- 
bles. He told my father everything, and 
although I contradicted him, my father be- 
lieved Sender and took me away from Her- 
manitz and brought me to Meseritsch, my 
birthplace, where all my family on my 
father’s side lived; here my two aunts were 
married, and I had my meals in the house 
of my aunt Pessel and her husband Samuel, 
the brother of my stepmother. There was 
also there a good and intelligent teacher, 
Mordecai from Ungarisch Brod. I went to 
minyan (became Bar-Mitzva) on Sabbath 
Nahamu; they furnished me with new 
clothes, and boys of the same age who knew 
more than I did were jealous of me. They 
could follow the teacher in the study of 
Talmud with Tosafot which I did not know 
before, and only began for the first time to 
study here. They were younger and went in 
torn clothes and rags, as it was usual in those 
parts. Therefore they annoyed me and tried 
to disgrace and insult me, so that I became 
almost weary of my life. The women of the 
community all praised me because I was 
modest and treated them with respect; that 
was another cause of jealousy. Their parents 
also were jealous of my father and myself; 
some of them were really bad—one Aaron 
. .. [am sure is still hated by the people 
for his wicked deeds, which I had occasion 
to observe; the other Jonathan . . . a genuine 
lunatic, is now, I believe, a scholarly man. 
Sometimes he would be friendly with me. 
My intentions were to devote myself exclu- 
sively to study and good deeds, but there 
were many obstacles; I suffered from sick- 
ness, I had boils on my whole body and 
headaches, my schoolmates were wild and 
ill-mannered, and our teacher flattered us 
and never wanted to exert himself; what I 
needed was a regular tutor, but he never 
employed assistants, nor did he take pains 
himself. . . . At the end of the summer he 
left the place, and the community engaged 
in his place the pious R. Lazar of Cracow, 
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who was married to a pious, sensible, intelli- 
gent woman, and gifted with all good quali- 
ties. He taught us Talmud and Tosafot; she 
taught us the fear of God and a virtuous life. 
He took great pains to teach me. May he be 
praised and rewarded for it. He of all my 
teachers was the one who gave me the key 
and taught me more than all those I had 
before or after, except what I studied for 
myself. Still the whole situation was far from 
satisfactory, for he too failed to employ an 
assistant, and sometimes he fell sick; he was 
also very irascible, while I suffered from 
headaches during the whole winter. In the 
summer 5442 (1682) the old teacher re- 
turned with his wife Blumele; they had no 
children, and flattered the pupils and their 
parents. We learned with him a little; . . 
moreover, I already began to study a little 
Talmud for myself. Altogether I stayed in 
Meseritsch two years and two months. 
Then many Jews from Moravia came to 
Meseritsch, Trebitsch, and Polna on account 
of the war, for the Turks came to besiege 
Vienna. I then returned to our house at 
Wostrow, and stayed there the whole winter 
in greater discomfort than ever. Everybody, 
including my older brother, ill-treated me; 
I was still sick and looked bad till the winter 
had passed. Then, at the age of fifteen, I 
went to Prague, with no knowledge of the 
life in a large community. In spite of this 
I found maintenance in the house of a rich 
man, Moses Ginzburg, who had two little 
boys. They really needed a tutor better fitted 
that I was to guide them in study and under- 
standing. I had never tried this before, and 
could only stay with them a short time. 
Then God sent me a happy chance, .. . a 
boy ten years of age, who knew better how 
to behave than I did, the only son of rich 
parents, fondled and spoiled. By the help of 
God he did not rebel against me. I had only 
to go over his studies with him. His parents 
were charitable people; their house was out- 
side the street (ghetto), on a large pleasant 
place; there I gained strength and health. I 
lived with them about two years; I felt as if 
I dwelt amid roses, and never in my life did 
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I feel as happy as in those two years. But 
unfortunately no one looked out for me, 
and I fell into bad company. They talked to 
me constantly about women, and led me in 
their ways. We were a bad set of young men, 
of different ages, wasting our time with use- 
less things and fooling with girls, as was 
their habit. I finally came to think that this 
is the whole aim of life, since during the 
entire time we never spoke of anything but 
of following the inclinations of the heart. 
The greater part of my days I spent with my 
young friends who lived an immoral life. 
Among them were some who were over 
twenty-three years old, and had more Tal- 
mudic knowledge and better manners than 
I. Therefore, with the consent of my father, 
I joined them and followed in their foot- 
steps, like the blind in the dark, thinking 
in my simplicity that the purpose of good 
manners was to find favor in the eyes of the 
girls, and that this is human happiness in 
one’s youth. Even in the house where I lived 
the young working men who were employed 
in building carriages for the noblemen were 
a bad sort; their ring-leader was a certain 
Abraham Bass, who was boisterous and wild, 
so that I was under evil influences from all 
sides. I was more passionate at that time 
than ever again in my life. How happy 
should I be now if my father had then given 
me a wife. I would have raised a large fam- 
ily, no doubt, in my early life, and would 
now have been in a position to retire from 
all worldly affairs. 

Now, unfortunately, I am devoid of wis- 
dom and intelligence, without sons and 
spouse. I wish to retire from the affairs of 
this world, but I do not know whether, after 
all, it would not be better for me to marry; 
possibly I might have pious children and a 
capable wife who would be a help to me. I 
wait for an answer from God, that he notify 
me by a sign or a dream or a verse, of which 
I might think when I wake up, or which a 
child might answer when I ask for its lesson. 
May I be successful according to the wish of 
God. Amen. 
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Notes trom the Warsaw Ghetto. The 
Journal of Emmanuel Ringelblum. Edited 


by Jacob Sloan. McCraw Hill. 359 pp. 
$5.95. 


In 1940, when this reviewer was working 
for the Palcor News Agency, cables were 
reaching the Palcor office every day about 
Hitler Europe and the name of Emmanuel 
Ringelblum cropped up regularly. Appar- 
ently he was one of the most influential 
Jewish leaders in Poland and whatever news 
came out of Poland regarding Jews in one 
way or another involved Ringelblum. 

Today, his name has become immortalized 
because of his connection with the Warsaw 
Ghetto. He also was the prototype of Noach 
Levinson in John Hersey’s The Wall. Ring- 
elblum was the historian of the Warsaw 
Ghetto, the man who headed a staff of Jew- 
ish scholars in the ghetto who laboriously 
gathered facts and information about the 
Jews living there in the years when the 
Nazis exterminated more than 90 per cent 
of the Jews in the ghetto. In addition to the 
archives collected and collated by Ringel- 
blum, the Jewish historian also kept a private 
diary, which was begun a year before work 
started on the archives. In March, 1944, 
Ringelblum, his wife, his 12-year-old son 
and 35 other Jews who shared his bunker in 
the ruins of Warsaw, were executed by the 
Germans. The archives were buried in two 
sections deep under the ruins of the ghetto. 
The first section was found in 1946 and the 
second, in 1950. Ringelblum’s own notes 
were found sealed in a milk can. 

Many Jews in the ghetto were busy writ- 
ing down their experiences. Ringelblum ex- 
plained that, “Everyone wrote . . . journalists 
and writers, of course. But also teachers, 
public men, young people—even children. 
Most of them kept diaries where the tragic 
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events of the day were reflected through the 
prism of personal experience. A tremendous 
amount was written; but the vast majority of 
the writings was destroyed with the annihi- 
lation of Warsaw Jewry during the resettle- 
ment days. All that has remained is the 
material we have preserved in our ghetto 
archives.” 

And Ringelblum added, “And then there 
were my own notes . . . They are particularly 
important for the first year of the war, when 
other people were not keeping diaries. My 


‘ weekly and monthly reports not only gave 


the facts about the most important happen- 
ings of the time—they also offered an eval- 
uation of them. Because I was active in the 
community, these evaluations of mine are 
important as expressions of what the surviv- 
ing remnant of the Jewish community have 
thought about their everyday problems. 

This version of Notes From the Warsaw 
Ghetto is based upon a selection first pub- 
lished in Yiddish in 1948. Jacob Sloan, a 
skilled translator, has done a remarkable job 
of editing and translating Ringelblum’s jour- 
nal. His introduction and his editorial com- 
ments preceding the four sections of the 
book are invaluable and the total work is a 
significant contribution to Jewish history. 

Unfortunately, the hell described in this 
volume is so depressing and shocking that 
the book makes morbid and unpleasant—but 
necessary—reading. 

Ringelblum does not spare the Jews in 
the ghetto who were smugglers, informers 
and whores. Nevertheless, most of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles were extraordinar- 
ily courageous and there emerges from this 
book a deep respect for mankind when the 
inhumanity of man is so vividly drawn. 

Much of the material here already has ap- 
peared piecemeal in novels, short stories and 
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scholarly works. What makes this book so 
unusual is that it presents the authentic raw 
material on which the other works are based. 
We know that the Jews in the ghetto created 
an intensive cultural life; that they managed 
to live as human beings while being treated 
as beasts; that in the midst of death there 
was a tremendous urge to live. Mixed with 
the cruelty, the murdering, the stealing, the 
sadism, the sexuality, there abounds a love 
for man by other men. Ringelblum tells us 
of the idealism of the young Jewish boys and 
girls even when the Germans executed Jews 
by hundreds of thousands. 

About 500,000 Jews were killed by the 
Germans in less than three years. When the 
ghetto Jews rose up against their tormentors, 
the ghetto was destroyed and all there really 
remains today of the Jewish community are 
the handful of Jews who escaped, the ar- 
chives, some works of survivors and Ringel- 
blum’s Notes. 

One wonders how many people will read 
so unhappy a tome. But this book had to be 
published for we must have on the record a 
detailed and authentic account of what was 
done to the Jews in Warsaw during one of 
the most terrible eras in human history. 


Harotp U. RrsaLow 





Permanent Peace, A Check and Balance 
Plan, by Tom Slick. 181 pp. $2.95. 


“This book,” the author states in his Pref- 
ace, “was written for one purpose—to further 
. . . the prevention of war and the attain- 
ment of peace.” Modestly he states that its 
contents make little pretension of basic 
originality, with one important exception— 
the idea of a system of checks and balances. 
Without it, Slick feels that all plans which 
so far have been suggested must fall short 
of their purpose. A workable plan must be 
so perfect that it will function, no matter 
what the strength or the sincerity of any 
participant may be. 

The author discusses the measures which 
have heretofore been recommended or put 
into force, and which come under the head- 
ing “Peace-Approaches.” These include 
bringing the armament of the United States 
to such strength that it will defeat attacks 
by any nations or combination of nations, 
isolationism, a preventive war, peace by mu- 
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tual terror, and undermining enemy morale 
by propaganda and subservise activity. 

Next we read of those steps which come 
under the heading “Cooperative Defense.” 
These include regional alliances, a world 
government, balance of power, co-existence, 
disarmament, and the United Nations. 

After pointing out the weaknesses of these 
various schemes, the author develops his 
own plan. He wishes to create an Interna- 
tional Police Force by assessing each country 
ten per cent of its armed forces; in an emer- 
gency all or part of the next forty per cent 
may be called upon to augment this, while 
fifty per cent will remain under national 
controls. This International Police would 
have the exclusive use of nuclear and other 
“prohibited” weapons. 

Limited action of this Police Force could 
be taken by the commander-in-chief with a 
minimum of authorization when threatening 
aggression must be prevented without loss 
of time; but otherwise this action would 
have to be approved by a majority vote of 
a Standing Peace Committee. Should the 
two contesting nations refuse to submit to 
arbitration and launch a war, the Chief of 
the Police would recommend military police 
action in favor of the attacked party, but the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
could countermand his decision if it dis- 
agreed with his judgment. Should the ag- 
gressor persist, the Security Council would 
declare that an international emergency ex- 
ists, authorize full use of the Police Force, 
and call up the reserve forces of the forty 
per cent. If the conflagration then threatened 
to spread into a world war and two-thirds 
of the Security Council, plus two-thirds of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, should approve, nuclear and other 
“prohibited” weapons would be employed 
to defeat the aggressor. Mr. Slick then ex- 
pands his ideas to include many auxiliary 
features, such as proper inspection, ultimate 
disarmament, and desirable changes in the 
United Nations charter. 

The author packs a great many provoca- 
tive thoughts into this slim volume; but he 
might have presented them more attractively 
if he had abstained from unnecessary repeti- 
tion and the frequent use of parenthetical 
sentences. On the other hand, his thinking 
is clear and logical, and he does not claim 
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the millenium for his plan; rather he sub- 
mits it as a subject for general discussion, 
which it richly deserves, because it certainly 
is not just another scheme for bringing uni- 
versal peace to earth by wishful thinking 
and half-baked theories. 

Orto EIsENSCHIML 





A Moderate Speaks, by Brooks Hays. 
University of North Carolina Press. 231 
pp. $3.50. 


“What’s happening in Little Rock?” was 
the number one question put to this re- 
viewer everywhere across Europe and all 
through Africa when he travelled there in 
1958. For decades to come Little Rock will 
surely stand as a tragic symbol of America’s 
shame before the world. How ironic that 
Little Rock, USA and Sputnik, USSR 
should both bear the same date-line! 

Since 1943 one of the “men in the mid- 
dle” of the Federal-State race-relations con- 
troversy has been Congressman Brooks Hays 
of Arkansas. A life-long “Southern moder- 
ate,” an experienced social worker, and cur- 
rently the President of the 30,000-church 
Baptist Southern Convention, Mr. Hays 
here presents a candid day-by-day, behind- 
the-news account of what really happened 
at Little Rock—and long before. More than 
that, he sets forth a documented account of 
his whole political career vis-a-vis race rela- 
tions and government policy during the past 
fifteen years. 

This book reveals Brooks Hays as indeed 
a “moderate”—confused sometimes, deeply 
troubled often, sincere always. Whether de- 
bating compulsory FEPC, drafting Demo- 
cratic Party convention planks on civil rights, 
or arranging the famous Newport conference 
between President Eisenhower and Gover- 
nor Faubus, Hays has always deliberately 
sought the role and function of mediator. 
Throughout his political career he tried to 
stand stalwart for these basic and sometimes 
conflicting propositions in human relations: 
(1) conciliation rather than compulsion in 
race relations, (2) state and local commu- 
nity self-determination rather than Federal 
or State intervention, (3) the supremacy of 
law over violence, (4) the right of all per- 
sons to essential human dignity unfettered 
by legal segregation. 

This account of his efforts to hold simul- 
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taneously to all of these principles reveals 
vividly the lonely status of any person who 
seeks to be a “bridge of understanding” be- 
tween conflicting and more extreme posi- 
tions. Often denounced by both sides, Hays 
still maintains a guarded conviction that the 
whole desegregation problem will somehow 
be solved by the educative efforts of religious 
and other community good-will groups. 

In this candid, revealing story the author 
searches his own soul and at last somewhat 
sadly concludes that “it is time for patience 
on the part of all concerned. . . . This is not 
to suggest that justice and truth are found 
in the golden mean and that the extremists 
are always wrong. Truth is sometimes an 
extreme partisan. Justice often lays a heavy 
burden upon its reluctant devotees.” 

He then pleads for mutual acceptance of 
three operating principles described as the 
American idea that the Constitutional rights 
of all children must be recognized and en- 
forced; the Jeffersonian idea that the deter- 
mination of school policies to achieve a 


_ non-violent application of those rights must 


rest largely on the local communities; and 
the Christian idea that those who work for 
equality and justice must maintain a tireless 
devotion to these ideals and an attitude of 
love and patience toward all men. Such ac- 
ceptance, he believes, can permit the gradual 
removal of legal discriminations which, in 
turn, “would permit the natural separation 
that would occur without psychological dam- 
age to the Negro.” 

Brooks Hays, defeated for re-election to 
Congress because of his Little Rock stand, 
will not be silenced now. Perhaps his voice 
and his pen may yet serve to rally into civic 
sanity those thousands of moderates in every 
southern state who are today still mute. 

Epwarp G. OLSEN 





Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts Pre- 
served in the USSR, obtained (on micro- 
film) by Abraham I. Katsh. Issued by the 
New York University Library of Judaica 
and Hebraica. Part I (1957), 67 pp. $5.00. 
Part II (1958). 149 pp. $50.00. 


On grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Professor Katsh visited Soviet Rus- 
sia in the summers of 1956 and 1958 to 
microfilm the collections of Hebrew manu- 
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scripts in Russian libraries. Part I of the 
catalogue of manuscripts contains a descrip- 
tion of 159 manuscripts with illustrations 
and indexes. Part II contains reproductions 
of 335 fragments of the Antonin Collection 
and 88 facsimiles of the famous Biblical 
Codex B19a. It is the oldest manuscript of 
the whole Bible, dating from the year 1008, 
and from it was printed the latest scholarly 
edition of the Bible, the Kittel-Kahle Bible. 

In spite of the belatedness of modern Jew- 
ish scholarship in Russia, a small group of 
scholars succeeded in making Russian librar- 
ies rich depositories of Hebrew manuscripts. 
Four of these scholars were particularly out- 
standing: 

1. A Russian Archimandrite of Jerusalem 
named Antonin, of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, collected 1,200 manu- 
scripts and fragments from the famous Geni- 
zah in Cairo, Egypt, and donated them to 
the then Imperial Public Library of St. 
Petersburg, now the Public Library of Lenin- 

tad. 

. 2. The controversial Karaite scholar, Abra- 
ham Firkowitsch (1785-1874), succeeded in 
bringing together the largest collection of 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Karaitic manuscripts 
in the world. His collections are housed in 
the Public Library of Leningrad. The Sec- 
ond Firkowitsch Collection (1876) alone 
contains more than 6,000 manuscripts. 

3. Baron David Guenzburg (1857-1910), 
Orientalist and Hebrew scholar and a patron 
of Jewish art and letters, possessed one of 
the largest private libraries in Europe. It 
contained more than 1,000 Hebrew manu- 
scripts. The Guenzburg Library was bought 
for the Hebrew University in Jerusalem but 
was confiscated by the Russian government 
and is now housed in the Lenin Library 
in Moscow. 

4. Moses A. L. Friedland (1826-1899), a 
Jewish philanthropist and bibliophile of St. 
Petersburg, donated his library to the Asiatic 
Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ence, today the Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Science in Leningrad. 

After the Revolution of 1917 many col- 
lections of private scholars, as well as the 
libraries of liquidated Jewish cultural insti- 
tutions, were confiscated and absorbed by 
the huge public libraries in Moscow and 
Leningrad. All together, between 15,000 and 
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20,000 Hebrew manuscripts are today stored 
in Russian libraries. They represent all 
branches of Jewish literary and spiritual 
creativity through the ages: biblical texts, 
old and medieval versions of the Bible, Ara- 
maic and Judaeo-Arabic commentaries on the 
Bible, commentaries on the Talmud, Geonic 
literature, Liturgy, medieval Hebrew litera- 
ture, Hebrew lexicography, Responsa, Karai- 
tic literature, mysticism, Hassidism, etc. 
However, for about four decades these 
manuscripts were inaccessible to Jewish 
scholars and Jewish scholarly research in the 
West. Western scholars were not familiar 
with the inventory of these collections. Indi- 
vidual scholars from the West occasionally 
visited Russian libraries for purposes of re- 
search, but no attempt was made until re- 
cently to acquaint the West with these 
priceless treasures. With the exception of a 
catalogue of the biblical manuscripts of the 
First Firkowitsch Collection, no printed cat- 
alogues of these collections have been avail- 
able. The scholarly world is interested in 
getting access to the Hebrew manuscripts 
hidden in the Russian libraries, and, first of 
all, it is interested in an inventory of these 
collections. It therefore owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Professor Katsh for his pioneering 
undertaking. 


Jupau M. RosenTHAL 





The Place of Understanding, by Jacob 
J. Weinstein. Bloch Publishing Company. 
181 pp. $3.00. 


Preachers who buy this book to steal a 
sermon or two will be cheated. You cannot 
preach one of Jacob Weinstein’s sermons; 
they are too obviously his own. That this 
book is not crudely “useful” is praise indeed. 
And a reviewer, as Rosenzweig remarked, 
cannot judge a book against the one he 
would like to write, but as the offering of a 
real man to needy amateurs. This, then, is 
a noble and personal book in tribute to a 
greater one, and to the people who require 
both. 

The Bible may be read on three inter- 
penetrating levels: It is a human book. It is 
a human confrontation of the divine. It 
records the divine confrontation of the 
human. Two of these Rabbi Weinstein has 
uniquely illumined. 

In The Place of Understanding the Hu- 
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mosh shows forth all its authentic humanity. 
Joseph is distinctly seen as a twentieth cen- 
tury corporation or country’s vice-president. 
The problem of sacrifice recalls the meaning 
not only of the Temple but of the Stock 
Yards which also “gave man a respect for 
anything with the blood of life in it.” Moses 
is not only a man, but “a man [who] must 
often allow himself to be consumed by the 
symbols which have become attached to 
him.” 

In a style at once “folk” in the Yiddish 
tradition, and colloquial as the best Ameri- 
can English, Rabbi Weinstein gives old 
words new vibrancy. He translates “Jeshu- 
run” who waxed fat by the neologism “right- 
eousnick.” Without a trace of vulgarity, he 
transcends that antiquarian “Jewish science” 
which made Scriptures seem older than 
Hammurabi. He offers us a modern Midrash: 
modern in its terminology and in its prob- 
lematic, Midrashic in its turning again and 
again to the source of both question and 
response. His wrestling with Sigmund Freud, 


one of the great students of the Hebrew . 


scripture, can be found on every page. He 
does not call up the master of human mo- 
tives to attack or to accept, but to confront. 
And here too are Thomas Mann and Mau- 
rice Samuel, modern exegetes for this mod- 
ern Rabbi. If we miss equal attention to the 
Malbim and to Rashi, we must admire an 
honesty which will not strike a medieval 
pose to retroject a contemporary mood. This 
is not an anthology—except of the moods 
and musings of a single, gifted, contempo- 
tary Jew. 

Real men do really confront God here. 
They find their alienation and their fear 
constrained. They find “the gracious confi- 
dence that man is rooted in earth and sky, 
an indispensable part of an eternal, on-going 
glory.” They find a covenant of obligation 
which ennobles as it sears. We all see our- 
selves as inheritors of passionate attachment 
to the world and its Creator, “sweating out” 
the meaning of our dialogue. “We walk 
humbly with God, but we can’t help being 
conscious of the very high company we 
keep.” 

This we learn not in sermonics but from 
a kind of literary re-capitulation of life. The 
words we read are enormously more vivid 
because of the one who writes them. Rabbi 
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Weinstein’s life is haskomo for his wisdom. 
“The new liberalism” of which he writes is 
found not only in his book but in his com- 
munity—one which aspires more nobly be- 
cause he has been its teacher. 

Only in the most subtle and transcendent 
meanings of the Torah does our author fal- 
ter. His God who comes dressed as “unseen 
reality,” “that magical, magnetic projection,” 
remains too abstract to match the man He 
made. We cannot agree that “even if God 
were only a projection that would be 
enough.” A contrary-to-fact construction is 
not a substitute for the concreteness of the- 
ology. 

So when we come to the Name of God, 
it seems to Rabbi Weinstein “vague, gen- 
eral, mouth-filling, yet strangely profound.” 
The wrestling of Jacob, his proper name- 
sake, does not discover to him the over- 
againstness of Deity, or he could not have 
written: “The only God we can verbalize is 
the God created in our image and projected 
by the power of our mind.” 

This unwillingness to read all the Bible 
has to say leads him to some timely but too 
time-bound identifications. Moses is not just 
Lincoln, nor Pharaoh Nasser, nor the Mac- 
cabees the army of Israel. The Bible which 
is existentially our contemporary is also 
unique, and, of necessity, was once-and-for- 
all. It cannot permit us to use its categories 
even for our noblest causes, for it is the very 
judge and the interpreter of these. The voice 
of Jacob Weinstein is a prophetic voice but 
sometimes more absolute and less paradoxi- 
cal than prophecy requires. Holiness is not 
hedging, but the deeper meaning of that 
“Mosaic realism” which to him seems as 
authentic as common sense. It discloses the 
pattern of revelation immanent in the bibli- 
cal story. 

One who loves the Bible will love this 
book. One who loves this book may, with 
the grace of God, as well as the gracefulness 
of Rabbi Weinstein, come to love the Bible, 
too. 

ARNOLD JAcoB WOLF 





America as a Civilization, by Max Ler- 
ner. Simon & Schuster. 1036 pp. $10.00. 


America as a Civilization is a tremendous 
achievement—encyclupedic in range, incisive 
and perceptive in evaluation, impressive in 
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structure, unflagging in style. Its subject is 
“life and thought in the United States to- 
day.” To write a comprehensive book on 
this vast topic was an ambitious undertaking; 
it is an ambitious project even to read. But 
so well has Lerner succeeded that hardly any 
praise can be too high, nor is any part of 
the time it takes to read the book ill spent. 
At a price less than a cent a page, America 
as a Civilization is the book bargain of the 
decade. Between its two covers, it offers a 
liberal education in our national society and, 
for Americans, is self-knowledge. 

Lerner modestly says, “To a great degree 
this book is a collaborative work, and be- 
longs not to me but to the collective of 
American scholarship.” He says this because 
he sought material and criticism from many 
a friend and stranger, as “in a work of this 
scope no man’s scholarship, even were he to 
spend a lifetime on it, could adequately 
cover every area treated.” This has been 
truly and graciously said, but the finished 
book is all of a piece. It has no smell of the 
lamp or of the paste pot, but proceeds with 
constant wit and gusto, and from an inte- 
grated point of view. This last characteristic 
is Lerner’s own, of course, and not all his 
readers will share it throughout. But all can 
be glad that he wrote in his own person, as 
a man with his own views and values, and 
not like a conventional reference work. 

Lerner sees America “as a richly pluralistic 
society,” with an open class structure and 
great mobility. Lerner’s representative Amer- 
ican feels that he has high opportunities, 
actively seeks the means of getting ahead, 
and experiences the insecurity and frustra- 
tion that are the price of an open society. 
Lerner makes plain both the lovely and the 
unlovely aspects of American dynamism. His 
book is a fine corrective to both complacent 
and contemptuous prejudices about Ameri- 
can life. Almost every conceivable subject 
appears here—the people and the regions, 
economics and politics, the periods and 
cruxes of individual life, religion, the liberal 
and popular arts, and the country’s position 
in the world. 

The discussion of Jews in American life 
illustrates Lerner’s freedom from inhibition 
or embarrassment. He notes the presence of 
anti-Semites and the stresses of acquiring 
self-knowledge within a sub-culture in addi- 
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tion to the national culture. He observes 
that few American Jews have chosen to “join 
the majority”; that this country has yet had 
no counterpart in politics to a Disraeli or a 
Mendes-France; and that the national code 
of sexual morals derives from Jewish law. 
But for Jews as for others, Lerner feels the 
main fact about America is its openness. 
Even the futile reactions of “the backward 
and primitive elements” testify to the reality 
of freedom in America. 

The country’s preoccupation with power, 
money, and status, and its bewilderment 
with those who do not choose to compete— 
these bear equally on all alike. That Lerner 
should acknowledge these traits, account for 
them, and react to them without despair, 
anger, or pride is a characteristic exercise of 
his informed, mature judgment. 

ALFRED C. AMES 





Magic and Religion, by George B. Vet- 
ter. Philosophical Library. 522 pp. $6.00. 


Religions are the target of criticism in this 
ponderous book written by George B. Vet- 
ter. The author is not motivated by special 
hostility for a specific faith or creed. He 
loads his gun with buckshot and pulls the 
trigger for all. Drawing on historical, philo- 
sophical, psychological, and scientific sources, 
he tries to strip from religions “their pre- 
tenses of having some special, transcendental 
character.” Unfortunately, his achievement 
is less than creditable. The text is a hodge- 
podge of diverse arguments. At times, it 
reads like a nineteenth century atheistic 
tract. Again, the author seeks to defend the 
Jewish people from the canards of anti- 
Semites. Fortified with a plethora of quota- 
tions from many sources, Vetter pyramids 
his case against religion. To no avail! The 
book sheds no real light on his avowed 
purpose. 

Occasionally a valuable bit of information 
creeps into the book. The most exciting por- 
tion deals with the psychology of learning 
and its relationship to the origins of religion. 

Vetter’s thesis is that everything in which 
man can claim pride is due to skepticism 
and empiricism. He feels, too, that “science 
has caught up... with . . . medicine men. 
It challenges loudly the duality of the spirit- 
ual and the material and asserts again that 
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this is indeed a Universe in which we are 
functioning, and that thus far no key to its 
mysteries, other than that of scientific 
method, is more than the wish-fulfillment 
phantasy of emotionally infantile individ- 
uals.” 

This is militant atheism possessed by pas- 
sionate frenzy, or hatred, which is the very 
attitude Vetter deplores. A better attitude 
might be a quiet agnosticism. After all, what 
is the scientific balance sheet of our times? 
What do we really know about the heart of 
man? Can science and the scientific attitude 
alone fight the attrition in moral values in 
our world? Surely, behind the scientific pre- 
occupations there must be an agonizing un- 
certainty about what we are doing with our 
lives. 

Now to the structure of the book itself. 
The author traces the origins of religion 
through the channels chartered by anthro- 
pology and ethnology. He deals successively 
with animism, magic, traditional, philosoph- 
ical, and historical theories of the genesis of 


religion. There are, among others, chapters _ 


on Sex and Religion, The Theory of Religion 
in Evolution, Belief and Faith, The Reli- 
gious Experience—Mysticism and Priesthood 
—The World’s Oldest Profession. Some of 
his contributions have been anticipated in 
anthropological works that have taken on a 
classic character. For example, Bronislaw 
Malinowski’s “Magic, Science and Religion” 
covers some similar ground. Malinowski, 
however, has virtues Vetter lacks. There is 
obiectivity and there is understanding as 
well. 

Throughout the book, however, the au- 
thor points up organized religion as a source 
of pernicious doctrine. For him it is an evil 
burden which weighs heavily upon the 
shoulders of innocent men, motivating them 
to acts of stupidity and cruelty. His therapy 
for the ills of society demands a single, un- 
deviating approach. “The problems that con- 
front us call for science and more science.” 
He forgets that science, too, rests upon the 
corpses of many theories and illusions. 

Surely no one would defend religions at 
every turn. Periodically they crushed their 
adherents under an avalanche of nonsense. 
From time to time truth-loving and justice- 
seeking people were alienated by their pre- 
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tensions. Obscurantism and the maintenance 
of the status quo had their endorsement. 
Some of their religious literature is absurd 
and inadequate. Yet, one does not judge a 
literature by its worst passages, nor a church 
or synagogue in its worst moments. Religion 
can be a volcano too. No one knows when 
it will erupt with burning lava pouring pro- 
test and indignation over the complacent 
fields of life. It has done so before and can 
do it again. One judges by the wholesome 
effects of religious institutions, the poetry 
they inspired, the art they awakened, and 
the people to whom they gave strength and 
courage for life. The record here is far from 
inconsiderable. 

What we are dealing with in this book is 
the new credulity of our time. It is the 
credulity of men who believe too much or 
too little. They alternate between a negation 
of religious belief and an adulation of scien- 
tific method as a cure-all for human prob- 
lems. They have lost the sense of wonder, 
of awe, of the sublime and believe that crea- 
tion is in some way an automatic or mechan- 
ical thing. As for man himself, physically 
and psychologically, they feel he can be 
atomized into neat units susceptible to com- 
plete explanation. 

Of course, man is subject to the laws of 
the world. They dominate his thought and 
behavior. But beyond his appetities, in- 
stincts, and impulses lie moral and spiritual 
forces as well. Something extra is needed to 
explain great human deeds, virtues, sacrifices, 
and martyrdom. There is an element in 
mystics, saints, and prophets which escapes 
intelligence. It is not enough for man to 
have a science, no matter how keen and 
advanced. It is not enough to know how life 
evolves and the conditions under which it 
progresses. What is needed is not so much 
the story of the evolution of life, important 
though this information may be, but the 
value of life. To live or not to live—is it 
worth the candle? Does our life have mean- 
ing or is our existence wasted energy? 

These are questions which Vetter ignores 
when he deprecates religion and the reli- 
gious institution. There are no more insist- 
ent questions in our time or any other. 


Eric FRIEDLAND 
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The Rediscovery of Man, by Waldo 
Frank. George Braziller, Inc. 491 pp. $6.95. 


If Waldo Frank had lived in the Polish 
Pale a century ago, he would most likely 
have been a notable chassid—if not a chas- 
sidic rabbi. He would have fervently clung 
to God, confident in his piety and un- 
questioning in his acceptance of the 613 
commandments and the reality of the super- 
natural. A son of the twentieth century, 
however, he has been torn by the dichotomy 
between faith and reason. From childhood, 
drawn to the deep pools of religious mysti- 
cism, he has felt the need to probe the 
essence of the human spirit—the hidden 
entrance to universal mysteries—and yet to 
do so within the purview of psychological 
teality. 


A highly gifted writer and earnest thinker, 
Frank has devoted five years of serious effort 
to a recapitulation of his intellectual life- 
work. The Rediscovery of Man summarizes 
eloquently and comprehensively his spiritual 
odyssey along the highways and by-ways of 
civilized thought. He tells us that he began 
as a child with the concept “God is in man,” 
with “man” synonymous with “me.” As an 
adult he became aware that his experiences 
of love and beauty were but fragments of 
the image of “God is in me.” He comments, 
“These shifting, waning, recurrent shards of 
image strengthened the axiom and, produc- 
ing by means of it, slowly, the abiding 
image, became the core and course of the 
present book.” 


Frank begins with a “spectrograph” of 
Western man from early times to the pres- 
ent. He writes respectfully of Israel’s spirit- 
ual striving through the Hebraic era, its 
growing awareness of “the human conscious- 
ness of the cosmos.” Christianity he consid- 
ers as a continuation of the Jewish search 
for unity with the cosmos, and “the Jewish- 
ness of Jesus” is to him self-evident. He 
identifies cosmic presence as “the professed 
regulative form of Europe’s culture—imper- 
fectly attained when the culture was Chris- 
tian, imperfectly lost now that the Christian 
form of knowledge has waned.” His review 
of European art and thought, broad, inci- 
sive, provocative, nevertheless stresses the 
presence or absence of spiritual values. 
Drawn toward myths and mysteries, he is 
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influenced by them in his discussion of such 
contrasting topics as faith versus knowledge, 
organism versus the organic, science versus 
mechanics. When he turns to contemporary 
life in the United States, he writes with 
caustic ire, finding it “controlled by men of 
inferior class: bankers, usurers, promoters, 
makers and merchants of things.” 

The second part of the book seeks “to 
define the cosmic presence as psychologically 
and logically real.” The nature of revelation, 
discussed seriously and at length, is defined 
as “man’s immediate knowledge of his rela- 
tion with the cosmos.” Frank attempts to 
provide psychologically valid answers to the 
following questions: “Why is man’s relation 
with the whole of Being a dominant, hu- 
manly necessary value? Why is the uncon- 
scious existence of this relation not enough? 
Why is this relation as a value a clarification 
of man’s nature, past and present? a guide 
to his possible future?” In his exploration of 
plausible answers he dwells on such topics 
as relation as knowledge, the dimensions of 


_ the self, cosmos and God, and psychology 


as action. Incidentally, he provides numer- 
ous provocative ideas and analyses—for ex- 
ample, why Marxism failed in the West and 
found acceptance in Russia and China. 

Eager to establish the validity of revela- 
tion and spiritual striving, Frank provides a 
methodology for their attainment. He dis- 
cusses first man’s social integration within 
the community, then the psychological 
transformation of the individual into a per- 
son, and finally a method of inducing reve- 
lation. He writes: “We have no image of 
God, and cannot have: God and cosmos are 
beyond percept and concept. Our image is 
of a relationship with God or cosmos: a 
relationship which is suffusion of percep- 
tion.” To achieve this awareness of God, 
Frank recommends that the phrase “God 
is in this self” should “be repeated as often 
as possible.” 

For those who have James’s “will to be- 
lieve” and are sympathetic to the mystic’s 
yearnings and aspirations, The Rediscovery 
of Man will make fascinating and persuasive 
reading. Others will find in the book bright 
sparks of a highly informed and actively 
intuitive mind, but hardly a method to in- 
duce revelation. Frank’s effort to establish 
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the means to man’s salvation, while serious 
and suggestive, is too greatly influenced by 
the meandering mysticism of the East to 
find many followers in the skeptical West. 


Cuarzes A. MapIson 





The Science of Culture: A Study of Man 
and Civilization, by Leslie A. White. Grove 
Press. 444 pp. $1.95. 


The main purpose of this book is to place 
man in scientific perspective against the 
background of his culture. Two central prop- 
ositions dominate. First, although a special 
kind of biological organism, man is subject 
to the same natural laws that prevail for all 
forms of life. Second, man’s unique posses- 
sion is his culture. In another sense, how- 
ever, it is culture which possesses man. As 
White says, “. . . the culture into which he 
is born embraces him and conditions his 
behavior.” Man’s culture may be conceived 
of as independent of man, although pro- 
duced by and through him. Culture may be 
analyzed for cause-and-effect rclationships, 
and its influence on man’s behavior may, at 
least in part, be calculated. These concepts 
are scientifically ‘elegant: they are refined 
and polished tools with which to explore the 
man-culture relationship. 

The chapters are arranged in four divi- 
sions: “Science and Symbols,” “Man and 
Culture,” “Energy and Civilization,” and 
“Culturology, or, The Science of Culture.” 

In the first section, White discusses man 
as a symbol-using animal. Like other bio- 
logical organisms, man must come to terms 
with his environment in order to survive. 
Unlike other animals, however, man has a 
special ability: the capacity to use symbols— 
to bestow meaning or value upon the objects 
of his experience and to communicate these 
meanings to other human beings through 
written or spoken language. This capacity is 
the foundation for culture-building. Upon 
it, all civilization rests. Because of it, culture 
is continuous from generation to generation. 
Without it, all other animals are excluded 
from the symbolic world of man. 

The second and third series of chapters 
deal with the nature of culture itself—its 
origin, growth, and properties—and its role 
in determining man’s behavior. Drawing 
upon many materials and examples, White 
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discusses the above topic and the inade- 
quacies of Free Will as a factor explaining 
man’s behavior. There is also a discussion 
of the related and age-old struggle of man to 
free himself from the practice of projecting 
his psyche into the world of nature. This 
anthropomorphic habit of taking refuge, 
unwittingly or otherwise, in psychological 
interpretations of non-psychological, i.e., 
cultural events, is clearly explained. This 
reviewer believes the above sections in par- 
ticular will be most provocative and contro- 
versial. As White repeatedly points out, for 
many who attempt to explain the role of 
culture, psychological and sociological inter- 
pretations are more comfortable—and com- 
forting—than culturological ones. The term 
“culturology” itself is still new or unknown; 
by some it is regarded with suspicion or 
rejected. 

The final section deals with culturology as 
a separate division of knowledge. Readers 
will find here a rewarding discussion of civil- 
ization from the culturological point of view: 
how culture operates and how it determines 
man’s behavior. 

In this book, White has drawn upon the 
works of many men who have contributed 
to our understanding of the various aspects 
of culture and human behavior. There is a 
useful subject-index, detailed chapter ref- 
erences, and a bibliography. Finally, the 
writing is admirably clear. Although first 
published ten years ago under hard cover, 
this pocket-book volume should be readily 
available to a wider reading public. In this 
reviewer's judgment, it ranks with the most 
significant books of our time. 

Maxine W. Gorpon 





Letters from Goethe. Translated from 
the German by Marianne von Herzfeld 
and C.A.M. Sym. Introduction by W. H. 
Bruford. Illustrated. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 576 pp. $10.00. 


It is amazing how few Americans who can 
list some titles of the books Goethe wrote 
have ever read one of these from cover to 
cover. This is true despite the fact that all 
major works and several of the minor ones 
are available in English translation. I hold 
responsible for this those nineteenth century 
American essayists who gave us a totally 
false picture of Goethe the writer and 
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Goethe the man and created an image of 
a fictitious monster that has survived in our 
century. It took Emerson many years to 
overcome his dislike for this German “false 
priest.” Eventually he learned to admire his 
greatness, but even then unconsciously mis- 
interpreted Goethe, bowdlerized him, cut 
him down to Emersonian dimensions. The 
American student who has finished the 
Goethe chapter in Representative Men will 
not be moved to read the German poet, for 
Emerson dismissed the young, fierce, explo- 
sive Goethe as non-essential, concentrating 
on the stiff, unlovable sage, the reconciler 
and compromiser, the harmonizer and es- 
capist. 

But those who really take the trouble to 
tead his works know that he never was what 
many people have believed him to be: a 
pompous, humorless, serene eclectic, given 
to a shallow optimism, and shrinking from 
action. The recent publication of Letters 
from Goethe should do a great deal towards 
correcting the concept of Goethe as a cold 
marble bust in the Hall of Fame. Even a 


skimming of the pages of this volume will 


reveal Goethe as a dynamic, live, vigorous 
man—even in old age. Excepting Shake- 
speare, no other writer knew as well as he 
the heights and depths of life; no other man 
except Heine was so strongly, so anti-meta- 
physically in love with life: “Howe’er life 
be, it is good.” 

Like Heine, Goethe was a hedonist in the 
noblest sense of the word. He was convinced 
that the emancipation of mankind could not 
be achieved until each individual was made 
free to enjoy the beauty of life. Hence his 
emphasis on “Persoenlichkeit,” the greatest 
accomplishment of man; hence his utter- 
ance, “Der Zweck des Lebens ist das Leben 
selbst” (The purpose of life is life itself). 
And like the great men of all ages, Goethe 
was essentially a skeptic, devoid of any dog- 
matism. Piercing the fallacies of radical de- 
terminism and the errors of the opposing 
Free-Will philosophy, he showed us a path 
between these extremes: 

“Our life, like the great whole in which 
we are contained, is made up in some incom- 
prehensible manner of both freedom and 
necessity.” 

In the private letters, presented here for 
the first time in an English translation— 
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save for numerous short excerpts included 
in Ludwig Lewisohn’s anthology, Goethe: 
The Story of a Man—can be traced Goethe’s 
careful navigation between the Scylla Free- 
dom and the Charybdis Necessity. The first 
letter included in this selection was written 
by the 16-year-old law student; the last one, 
by the 83-year-old Privy Councilor and 
Prince of Poets. Only 995 letters out of more 
than 13,000 that have been preserved are 
given here, and some of them only in part. 
But for the layman this is enough—enough 
at least to destroy the image of a stiffly frozen 
Goethe (an image that can be traced to the 
mask assumed by the Olympian to greet the 
thousands of individuals, from swindlers to 
crackpots, who came to see him). 

Wisely, the translators included samples 
of all kinds of letters: communications to 
his family, his women friends (especially 
the adored Frau von Stein), fellow-writers, 
fellow-scientists, and the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Weimar, as well as offi- 
cials active in the administration of the 
small principality. Most of the correspond- 
ents were Germans (among them the poets 
Herder and Schiller, the brothers Humboldt, 
the composer Zelter, and the young musical 
genius, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy); but 
some very distinguished foreigners were also 
privileged to exchange letters with Goethe— 
among them Madame de Stael, Thomas 
Carlyle, and J. G. Cogswell, a scientist who 
was later to become the founder of the Astor 
Library in New York. Some of the letters 
cover several printed pages; others consist 
only of a line or two (for example, the note 
addressed to the artist and art historian, 
Heinrich Meyer, whose house had been ran- 
sacked by soldiers: “Tell me, my good 
Meyer, how can I help you? Coat, waistcoat, 
shirt, etc. I'll send them all gladly. Perhaps 
you could do with something to eat?”). 

A book of this sort can have the success it 
deserves only if one gourmet tells the other 
about it. Unlike the evanescent novel that 
makes the front pages of our book-review 
sections and literary journals, Letters from 
Goethe has received little attention so far. 
Significantly, it is restrained even in its very 
make-up—the green dust jacket contains 
nothing but the title and the names of the 
excellent translators. 

Some of the letters convey a feeling of 
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Goethe’s rich, joyful, and benign personal- 
ity; others deal mainly with literary, scien- 
tific, or political problems. Yet all show the 
fascinating integrity of Goethe’s personality 
and his reactions to the phenomena of life— 
productive reactions, ever changing, and yet, 
basically, always the same. A young Goethe 
wrote as follows to his friend, Friedrich 
Jacobi, in 1774: 


. .. the beginning and end of all my writing is to 
reproduce the world around me; the world within 
me seizes, combines, re-creates, moulds and presents 
it all anew, in its own form and manner. God be 
praised, this remains for ever a mystery, and I have 
no wish to reveal it to those who gape and gossip. 


In his last letter, addressed to Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, the octogenarian declared: 

. . « The world is ruled to-day by bewilderingly 
wrong counsel, urging bewildered wrong action. My 
most important task is to go on developing as much 


as possible whatever is and remains in me, distilling 
my own particular abilities again and again. . . . 


ALFRED WERNER 





Trumbull Park, by Frank London Brown. 
Henry Regnery Company. 432 pp. $3.95. 


The book depicts the experiences of Ne- 
gro tenants, and, in particular, describes 
what happened to Louis Martin, a Negro 
drill-press operator, his wife Helen, and their 
two small children upon their admission 
into Trumbull Park Homes, a housing proj- 
ect built to accommodate hundreds of fami- 
lies who could, on their own incomes, afford 
no such living quarters by renting from 
private owners. Trumbull Park Homes were 
built some seven years ago. A City Housing 
Authority, which operates these Homes, 
states in its code that “there should be no 
racial barriers or discrimination in a home in 
public housing.” 

This is a bitter, revolting story of man’s 
inhumanity to man. From the day of its 
arrival in the new home the Martin family 
was subjected to cruel persecution from the 
white tenants and their neighbors in the 
surrounding dwellings. Visits with fellow- 
Negroes—there were five or six other such 
families already on the premises—had to be 
conducted clandestinely at night. Children, 
women, and men were molested whenever 
police were not immediately around. Their 
homes were constantly broken into, windows 
smashed, furniture damaged, and access to 
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grocery and other stores in the neighbor- 
hood was denied. Morning travel to places 
of employment was impossible unless it was 
done in police wagons to points outside of 
Trumbull Park where transfer could be made 
to other means of transportation without 
injury to life and limb. Then via the same 
degrading processes of protection by the 
police, riding in covered vehicles, the bread- 
winners would return to their apartments 
where they would be met by frightened 
wives and hysterical children. Throughout 
the night the Negro tenants had to suffer 
from terrifying noises of incessantly explod- 
ing aerial bombs, from rocks thrown at their 
windows, and from a barrage of insulting 
epithets and threats of more molestation to 
come unless they vacated their new homes 
and went elsewhere. 

Martin mentions but one or two white 
men who, at the peril of their lives, showed 
their sympathy and solidarity with the per- 
secuted black men. He expatiates at length, 
however, upon the indifference of the police 
to the plight of the Negroes. It is his con- 
tention that determined officers of the law 
could have either stopped of cut drastically 
the innumerable offenses against their fel- 
low-Americans who happened to be born 
black. There are also intimations in this vol- 
ume that the campaign to remove Negro 
tenants from Trumbull Park was an organ- 
ized venture on the part of evil, wealthy real 
estate operators determined for reasons of 
profit to make Trumbull Park solely “a 
clean” white community. 

This is a book that challenges the con- 
science of any American community. In the 
six or seven years since Trumbull Park 
Homes were erected no city-wide aroused 
public has been heard from in regard to 
offering aid to several other “Martin” fami- 
lies who still struggle to maintain themselves 
precariously in that area. True, the persecu- 
tions are less frequent and the attacks are 
but sporadic now, but still of the four hun- 
dred and fifty-four dwellings in Trumbull 
Park only nineteen units are occupied by 
Negro families. 

Brown’s book is a powerful one. At times, 
in spite of some profusion of incidents, 
dialogues, and swift action, it still reads like 
a social tract. It is truly a study in “black 
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and white” and throughout is a revealing 
commentary on prejudice and intolerance 
much, too much, in our midst. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
John Marco Allegro. Doubleday & Co. 192 
pp. $5.00. 


It is difficult to determine the standards 
by which to review this work. The People of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is obviously a book 
designed for the layman. It is not technical 
and is not even as scholarly nor as compre- 
hensive as Allegro’s previous work, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, published by Pelican 
Books. 

There can be little criticism offered for the 
last three-quarters of this work, in which 
photographs with brief comments appear. 
These photographs present a pictorial survey 
of the Dead Sea Scroll sect. For the person 
not acquainted with archaeological research, 
these photographs present a good introduc- 
tion of both its scope and intricacies. Even 
more important, of course, the photographs 
depict well Qumran, the site of the scroll 
sect; and, if some imagination is used by the 
viewer, they also tell a visual story of the 
lives of the Qumran covenanters. 

The difficulty in passing judgment upon 
this work arises from the textual section (pp. 
5-50). Herein, Allegro presents in summary 
fashion the story of the Qumran sect. The 
writing is clear and concise; the many refer- 
ences to specific photographs in the latter 
section make for an even more interesting 
and illuminating account. Where the expo- 
sition deals with the type of food eaten or 
the type of work done by the people of the 
sect, Allegro’s exposition is best. In such 
areas much can be explained in brief fashion. 
It is in the more intellectual areas, however, 
that the major problem appears: the lack of 
adequate explanation which leaves the au- 
thor’s conclusions either vague or doubtful. 
Throughout the text, for instance, Allegro 
refers to the sects of the Dead Sea Scrolls as 
Essenes, but he does not indicate sufficiently 
the great differences that existed between 
the so-called Essenic sects. The term Essene 
stands out as a much more cogent term than 
it really is. There is no indication in this 
book, moreover, that many distinguished 
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scholars still doubt whether the sect under 
discussion here was indeed Essenic. 

Perhaps, the most glaring example of in- 
adequate explanation occurs in chapter 
eleven. Therein, Allegro writes: “Certainly 
the first Jewish Christians fell heir to ideas 
already believed and customs practiced by 
the Qumran Essenes . . . Essenism provides 
the foundation upon which the church was 
built. The scrolls are the source books out 
of which the New Testament emerged.” 
We have known for some time that simi- 
larities existed between ideas held and cus- 
toms practiced by so-called Jewish Christians 
and all the other Jews of whom the Qumran 
covenanters were a part. Such is to be ex- 
pected; the ancestry and general culture of 
both groups were the same. 

Dissimilarities also existed between the 
two groups, and Allegro neglects mention- 
ing the specific dissimilarities between early 
Christianity and Qumran thought and prac- 
tice. The statement that Essenism provides 
the foundation for the Christian Church, 


_ therefore, is misleading in two respects. 


First, the definition of Essene is not made 
clear. Secondly, the idea that the whole of 
Judaism provides much of the foundation 
of the early church is lacking. Finally, to 
argue that the scrolls constitute the source 
books of the New Testament is, on the one 
hand, to exaggerate the scrolls’ specific im- 
portance within the framework of other 
Jewish biblical and non-biblical literature, 
and, on the other, to deny God’s new revela- 
tion in the New Testament as a source. The 
latter is a matter of faith, and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls certainly do not prove nor disprove 
such a faith. Had the author explained in 
more detail many of his statements, the 
above criticisms might have been nullified. 
Norton MeEzvinsky 





The New Poets of England and America, 
edited by Donald Hall, Robert Pack, and 
Louis Simpson. Meridian Books. 351 pp. 
$1.45. 


This collection is at least as interesting 
for what it is not as for what it is. It is new 
only in the sense that the poets represented 
are young (average age under thirty-five), 
many of them anthologized here for the first 
time. Many of them are younger than the 
poets usually taken as representative of the 
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younger set—the San Francisco group, the 
beat generation bunch, the sex-and-money 
shockers, etc. But they are as old as poetry 
itself in the impulses that give voice to their 
song. They do not intend to shock, as any 
avant garde intends to do. When they do, 
it is because of startling, brilliant, or evoca- 
tive expressions of thoughts not especially 
startling or even new in themselves. 

Some of the names will be familiar to 
frequent readers of poetry—Kingsley Amis, 
Donald Davie, Donald Hall, Robert Lowell, 
Louis Simpson, Richard Wilbur, James 
Wright—but perhaps most of the fifty-two 
will be read for the first time in this collec- 
tion. These remarks will be limited to a few 
who may be of the greatest interest here. 

In the five poems of Donald Finkel, there 
is a curious mixture of delicate rhythms and 
harsh sounds. This gives a very effective 
irony to support the themes treated, espe- 
cially in “Hunting Song” where a rollicking 
motion is expressive of death. These pieces 
suggest a young man’s scorn for traditional 
thoughts and forms, and yet they represent, 
more essentially, reliance on, even reverence 
for, tradition. 

Howard Moss seems principally concerned 
with the end of things, in which he always 
finds at least the suggestion of new begin- 
nings. Sometimes very impressive, even pon- 
derous, in thought, he gropes for ways to 
express himself. In “A Summer Gone,” he 
comes closest to that desire with a pleasant 
use of rhyme and assonance, of vivid images 
and evocative questions—invitations to the 
reader, they would seem, to project and iden- 
tify himself. 

One of the best known of the poets repre- 
sented is Howard Nemerov. It is unfortunate 
that the selections of his verse appear to have 
been chosen with an eye toward his clever- 
ness with words only. Exceptions are “A 
Fable of the War” and “The Lives of Gulls 
and Children,” which demonstrate some of 
the vital things that bother and excite him 
and his age (and us). 

Robert Pack, the young Dartmouth grad- 
uate who is one of the editors and whose 
Irony of Joy appeared as part of Volume II 
of Scribners’ Poets of Today, is represented 
here by six poems. Pack is at his best when 
writing in conventional forms and has a fine 
gift for terza rima. Very good in itself, his 
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poetry has the added quality of representing 
his generation, intensely personal though it 
is. “What has become of our astonishment. 
For simple things: colors, sounds, the hour 
of day?” he asks, and his poetry and that of 
his contemporaries answer that that quality 
of wonderment is still very much with us. 

This auspicious anthology is proof that 
sound, healthy poetry is being written. The 
fact is that there is much more like it than 
there is of the highly publicized, outré 
recherché poets. The latter are by no means 
typical of our time, and such fine evidence 
as this to the contrary deserves appreciation 
and frequent airing. 


Netw D. Isaacs 





The Exiled and the Redeemed, by Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi. Jewish Publication Society. 334 
pp. $4.00. 


Unlike the plethoric spate of surveys and 
epitomes on the growth and realization of 
Israel, this book dwells not on the political 
framework, but on the ethnic composition 
of Israel. The point of view also is refresh- 
ingly different: it looks, as ancient Greece 
did, toward the East, and it brings under 
critical discussion those tribal communities 
of disparate idiom and mores, dress and color 
and outlook that, like their occidental co- 
religionists from a different direction, 
marched into their new homeland from the 
East. 

These are the redeemed returning, but not 
like prodigals, to their birthland, according 
to the author, who is also the President of 
Israel. Along with these communities stand 
the exiled, or those who have partly aban- 
doned their historical identity, virtually “the 
lost tribes.” These two differing, but basi- 
cally homogeneous, groups form the subject 
of this ethnological and historical panoramic 
conspectus. ‘The author, fortified by histori- 
cal evidence, tradition, and religious and 
racial confirmations, as well as by the appa- 
ratus of modern sociological scholarship, 
reports of travels and personal investigations, 
merges his informational material and his 
collations and interpretations into a design 
that constitutes a new kind of synthesis of 
statehood and symbolizes the faculty of sur- 
vival of the Jewish people, their ethnic 
fusion. In the author’s words, 
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Israel today presents a kaleidoscope of this most 
variegated Jewish communal amalgam. For the com- 
munities thus transplanted into our State continue 
to observe their time-honored characteristic prac- 
tices and traditions. 

Here, then, is all Israel, gathered from re- 
mote Asian “medinas,” from obscure coastal 
regions, from mountainous isolation, from 
the crumbling cities of the antique world, 
from “the desert and the sown.” The author 
has probed into the origins and ways of these 
sects and clans and their Hebraic contacts 
and traditions, including the Jewish sectaries, 
the sparse urban groups in the Asian hinter- 
land, and the Jewish vestiges and survivals 
found among the Moslems. 

Some of the matter of this book had al- 
ready come into public view and knowledge 
—for example, the mountain Jews of Cau- 
casia, the Falashas of Ethiopia, the Karaites, 
and the Marranos of Meshed have been the 
subject of investigation and occasional mono- 
graphs. But here Ben-Zvi has generously 
presented all the heterogeneous conglomer- 
ation of Jews and half-Jews, of forgotten 


tribes and assimilated sects, from early his- - 


torical times through Moslem intrusions 
down to the present. 

The subject is ethnologically provocative 
by its very variousness. For, embracing the 
Sabbateans of Salonika, the Khaibar Jews, 
the Samaritans and the Afghans, and Buk- 
haran Jewry and the Krimchaks, it expands 
the horizons of the concept of Judaism as a 
religious and ethnic reality. It links the an- 
cient past with the still only semi-known 
present, and it makes Israel the Judaic home 
in the most spacious, most historical, most 
convincing sense. 

Implementation of this fascinating study 
is due to the author, who established the 
Ben-Zvi Institute of the Hebrew University, 
whose “specific object is to foster the study 
of Jewish communities in the Orient and 
round the Mediterranean basin.” 

The book has been completely trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew by Isaac A. 
Abbady. It has already appeared in French 
and Spanish versions, and in this English 
rendering it is introduced warmly by Her- 
man Wouk. Of particular appeal to the pres- 
ent reviewer are the sections, all too brief, 
on the Khazars, Dahyah al-Kahina, and the 
Afghans. The entire volume, however, in its 
cumulative completeness, forms a scholarly, 
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readable, and sorely needed contribution to 
the demographic dispersal of Jewry and to 
the final in-gathering of its exiles. 

A few strictures are now in order. Dahyah 
al-Kahina, the Jewish Berber Queen, is of 
course claimed by Moslems as well. In con- 
nection with the Jews of Meshed, Vambéry’s 
visit would have been appropriate. For the 
Hebraic tradition of the Afghans, Bellew 
and, more recently, Sykes contain pertinent 
matter. Where are the Beni-Israel? And 
where are the monumental studies of Dr. 
Finkelstein and Moses Gaster on the Samar- 
itans? 

Harry E. WeEpECK 
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"The lamps all America chooses!" 








BRADLEY manvracrurinc company | 
BRADLEY BUILDING - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

















SALK, WARD & SALK | BELDEN STRATFORD 
va HOTEL 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 2300 N. LINCOLN PARK WEST 
Phone: Diversey 8-6610 
Chicago 14 


Accommodations 
For All Functions 


Business or Social 
11 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Personal Attention of Highly 
Phone: CEntral 6-0825 Experienced Catering Executives 


Completely Air-Conditioned } 
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THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Services 


Years riendly TOP BANK INTEREST 
3 ? D aie g IN CHICAGO 


130 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS () 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IRWIN, SIDNEY & EMMANUEL GOLDMAN 


CENTURY FABRICS 


845 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 


For a Most Joyful Time of Your Life, and an Exhilirating Vacation Go to 


BREEZY POINT LODGE 


On Big Pelican Lake in Minnesota 
JACK SALENGER, President 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


1001 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: SEeley 3-3677 
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We are pleased to announce that we have moved to a new home at 548 Lake 
Shore Drive, ground floor, where our spacious quarters and an en- 
larged, experienced office staff will enable us to maintain and 
excel our usual reliable service to our customers. 





JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ COMPANY 


WORLD WIDE INSURANCE 
SURVEY & SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 


Insurance Management 





OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER IS 
Michigan 2-3020 


548 Lake Shore Drive 


Standard Securities 
& Management 
Corporation 


Specializing in 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES - INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


w 


69 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Carl H. Borak, President 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
HOTEL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


181 EAST LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Hospitality and Service 
at its Best 


Republic Plumbing and 
Heating Supply Co. 


1970 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Phone: Lincoln 9-5000 
MANUEL B. KAPLAN, President 
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4g—_—— 48 
SINAI KOSHER STAR 
SAUSAGE FACTORY | CLINTON WATCH CO. 


3351-3359 SO. HALSTED STREET 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


IRVING WEIN 


IMPORTERS 
® 


WORLD FAMOUS b> 


Demanded exclusively by lovers of 
quality foods 111 S. WACKER DRIVE 
GUARANTEED KOSHER AND PURE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
4848 . 











. . . Israel is the product of the colossal toil, labor and industry of its 
citizens ... who are proud to go back to the soil and create a country, build 
a nation, inflame a hope and uplift their co-religionists wherever in the 
world they are in distress and fear. 


BUY ISRAEL BONDS 


Mr. and Mrs. Max KH. Bresiner 
Chicago, Illinois 


JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 


SBF 8 BFF BBG BBS BASS VSS SV GSS GSS SSF SVS SSS SSATP SAAS 


TOWN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
BUILDERS 


5829 North Lincoln Avenue - Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Puerto Rico’s 


CONDADO BEACH HOTEL 


San Juan 


Whether your visit to Puerto Rico is for pleasure or for business, you 
will add to the charm of your stay when you stop at the world-renowned 


Condado Beach Hotel. ... A paradise island where the temperature | 
varies between 73° and 79° most of the year. 
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CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS | 


SO BFF BFF FF 8 FF GBF BF BSF GSS BSB SBS SSF VIS SVAWAWASAAAATF 


SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 


Insurance Counsellors and Annuities \ 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 


Seymour SMOLLER 











ORNER & 
“ SHAYNE, Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 
COSMOPOLITAN and MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL BANK 220 EAST GARFIELD BLVD. 
of CHICAGO 


SOL. BOLNICK 
CLARK STREET and 


CHICAGO AVENUE FOREST VIEW 
CLEANERS & DYERS 
SAL J. RUSSO 6546 North Milwaukee Avenue 
Phone: NEwcastle 1-7700 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
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pOakton*Manor 


only two hours from Chicago only 65 miles 


Pewaukee, Wisconsin 


Ty 








~ 





from Chicago 
Genoa City, Wisconsin 








Ma AMG ROMS 


Great Fun All Year! 


Spirits soar and life once more feels like living when you 
vacation at either of these fine Wisconsin resorts. Each 


is only the proverbial stone’s throw from Chicago—each 

offers whatever you’re looking for in the way of vacation 

pleasures. They’re great for business meetings and func- 
tions, too. Come along! 
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The Devon-Norvth Town State Bank 


2345 WEST DEVON AVENUE, CHICAGO 45 


CHECKING AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


MASON A. LOUNDY, PRESIDENT 





SOO OBB BBO BF BG BF GF BSH BSF VSS SBSVSVSFB VFS AVATSASTPW VWF AVA®WA VATA 


For Better BOXES, Call MOnroe 6-6465 


MUTUAL PAPER BOX 
CORPORATION 


1500 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Packaging for all Industries 








SOVEREIGN 
HOTEL 


North Side’s Finest Hotel 


Experienced Catering Executives 


for all social functions 


WEDDINGS . . . BANQUETS 
x* ewer 
MODERN SWIMMING POOL 
koe t 
6200 NoRTH KENMORE AVENUE 


Phone: BRiargate 4-8000 








Reorganization and Appraisal 
Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 


RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 


e 


SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
AND COMPANY 


LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


First NaTIONAL Bank Bipo. 


Phone: STate 2-5908 
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erome Osherow 


Custom Tailor of Distinction 






ANNOUNCES: 


A new and revolutionary concept in truly 
custom tailored clothes for the man who de- 
mands the finest at the lowest consistent cost— 


YOU SAVE $50 to $75 A GARMENT 


THE IDEA: Many of my clientele are busy men, accustomed to making im- 
portant decisions; yet they often hesitate aimlessly, when trying to decide on 
the material for their suit or coat. 

For one such executive I decided to custom tailor a suit in advance, using 
material I personally selected. When he tried it on he was thrilled and I was 
grateful . . . because an idea was born, | had tailored this garment in my 
spare time. 

Now, in the precious hours otherwise lost between fittings and inactivity, 
I design and complete some remarkably good suits and coats with the same 
patience and workmanship which characterize my individually custom tailored 
suits, at upwards of $200.00 (of course the trousers must be individually 
tailored and this I will do). 

If you are accustomed to demand the finest, I invite you to come in and 
get acquainted. 








22 WEST MONROE 








A Jerome Osherow CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Phone: DEarborn 2-2973 PARKING ACROSS THE STREET 
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Sees SS STS TesTee 


A. J. COX & COMPANY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 


FOURTEENTH STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 


SOO OOS SSS VSS SSSI SAAVTVAF 





POSS TST Teese 


CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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KOSHER ZION SAUSAGE CO. 


David Manaster, President 


Manufacturers of 


COOKED, SMOKED AND 
PICKLED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Under U.S. Govt. Supervision—Est. No. 1 


159-161 SOUTH WATER MARKET 
SEeley 8-2208 
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AMERICA’S FINEST AND LARGEST GARAGE 
25 Stories of Modern Elevator Parking 


24 HOUR 
SERVICE 
CARE FOR 
YOUR CAR 
BS 
ALWAYS 
OPEN 








QUINCY -STATE GARAGE 


20 WEST QUINCY STREET - Webster 9-3600 


ALL STATE BUILDERS & LUMBER COMPANY 


2939 South Cicero Avenue 


- Cicero 50, Illinois 


>see & oe & % & O88 HHH BSS FB BB BB BBO SBBWS FB BSS FB WSF BSF BSH BBW AHWWAWY AWWA AA AWA 


FLAMINGO - ON - THE - LAKE - HOTEL 


5520 South Shore Drive 


- Chicago 37, Illinois 


i i i I i a RT I i TN EE ET Ti a i i I I i i i i i 


ECONOMY 
Plumbing & Heating Co. 


* 
1308 South Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
Phone: CRawford 7-0200 





Adelman Heating Corp. 
HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
Ventilating - Overhauling 
GENERAL REPAIRS 
3322 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone VAn Buren 6-0706-07 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
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BORIS SMOLER & SONS 








DAYTIME DRESSES 
COTTON FROCKS 








8021 NORTH PULASKI ROAD - TELEPHONE: AVENUE 83-8000 


Chicago 41, Illinois 


Camp —— 


Interlaken 
FOR BOYS 


EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN S : 
ociely 
A WONDERFUL PLACE 


Where Your Son Can Develop a Sound Mind 
In a Sound Body @ CLEANERS & DYERS INC. 


@ LINEN & TOWEL SUPPLY CO. 


Glorious Environment—Inspiring Care and © LAUNDRY CO. 
Instruction—Excellent Cuisine 


For Information, See or Phone 
JOSEPH KUPCINET 5107-31 S. LAKE PARK AVE, CHICAGO 15, ILL. 


2737 W. Catalpa Tel. AR 1-6610 
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BIENENFELD 


GLASS CORPORATION 


OF ILLINOIS 
* 
Chicago’s Most Complete Stock 
of GLASS 
* 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Is Our Specialty 
* 
1525 WEST 35th STREET 
Chicago 9, Ilinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-8400 


MARSHALL HOTEL 


1232 N. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
© 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE RATES 


KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 


H.S. KAISER CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 
AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 
3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
Phone: NEvada 2-1400 
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WASHINGTON’S MOST 
FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE 
WILLARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Now at your service: 


NEWLY INSTALLED 
MODERN KOSHER KITCHEN 


AN ABBELL HOTEL 


QUALITY HOUSE 


Nationally Advertised 


LIQUORS, WINES 
and CORDIALS 
210 W. MADISON STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


E. E. McCELDOWNEY 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
189 West Madison Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DS BBD DD HOB DVB BW BBW BOWD BH BBWS WS GHB OBHOBVSV GSB BSS FBV VSS SSS SSSS SSAA sAsS ASST F 


GUYON’S HOTEL 
4000 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 24, Illinois 


PBS DDD BWBWBDW DW DB BV BSD BB VSB BD BBWS BWV SVS HVS BBB FB VSVVWSVSB FB BWBWIWSWSB BSB BVASTVAVAVASSF 


RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


1331 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8318 


American Buff (Co. | HOTEL 
PLAZA 


MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE COTTON BUFFS * 
Facing Lincoln Park 
and 
Overlooking Lake Michigan 


AND POLISHING WHEELS 


2414 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - 


NORTH AVENUE AND 


CLARK STREET 
BEN P. SAX, Present Chicago 10, Illinois 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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In serving the needs of the Jewish 
household we have but scrupulously 
adhered to the high standards of 
quality indicated by our founders. . . 
That shall always be our policy. . . 


* 


VIENNA 


SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


1215 South Halsted Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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UNITED BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


a 


TUCK-POINTING 
WATERPROOFING 
And General Mason Work 


od 
7 EAST HARRISON STREET 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-6334 
Branches 


New York: 254 West 54th Street 
Indianapolis: Insurance Building 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM stands for 


Justice for the Jewish People e@ The Rights of Minority Groups 
A More Democratic America 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM is a 
quarterly magazine devoted to serious 
issues. It is non-partisan and is not sub- 
sidized by any organization or institution. 
Though primarily concerned with Jewish 
culture, it is also interested in preserving 
the cultural heritage of other minority 
groups and in the intelligent discussion 
of those economic, political, and social 
problems upon whose solution depends a 
healthy American democracy. 


The articles in THE CHICAGO JEW- 
ISH FORUM deal with questions which 
are of concern to Jew and Christian 
alike. THE CHICAGO JEWISH 
FORUM belongs in your home, your 
club, and your house of worship. 

The pages of THE CHICAGO JEW- 
ISH FORUM reflect the aspirations of 
the People of the Book, and the spirit of 
democratic America. You need us in the 


perplexities of these days. To carry on, 
we need you. 


Subscribe to THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 
Urge your friends to subscribe — SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $5.00 A YEAR 
179 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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NOW IN OUR NEW HOME 


HARTMAN FURNITURE and 
CARPET COMPANY 


Over 50 Years in Business 


220 WEST KINZIE — Phone: MOhawk 4-2800 


Across the street from the Merchandise Mart 


A Complete Line of DECORATOR FURNITURE and CARPETS 


ELMER H. MORRIS, President 


AMERICA’S WORLD FAMOUS 
HEALTH RESORT 


MOOR Sp BATHS 


Famous since 1910 


4 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
Visit The New Peacock And South Sea Rooms 


H. E. BRIERTON, Manager 


Waukesha Phone: 
Liberty 2-6661 


Chicago Phone: 
VAn Buren 6-8900 





BEN ISSEN PHILIP ISSEN 


A. & P. Typographers 


222 South Morgan Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
TAylor 9-7487 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1715 S. Halsted St. Chicago 8, Illinois 
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PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


North Memorial Chapel South Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - LO 1-4740 6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


Park Memorial Chapel 
5145 Broadway, Chicago 40 - 








LO 1-7286 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


ARTHUR MANDEL 
So. PIzer 


Cuartes E, Kaye 
Mixton H. YAFFE 


EvucEene J. MANDEL 
Louis ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 




















Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


Furth 


AND COMPANY 


NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 


2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 


Phone: Midway 3-5400 


Private Parking Facilities 


A dignified reverence for customs 
and ritual observance. ...A service 
and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty to bring comfort and 
consolation. 





ORIGINAL 


Weinstein & Sons 


Since 1890 


3019 West Peterson Road 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


NORTHWEST: 
3140 West Lawrence 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


HERSHEY WEINSTEIN 
President 


LAURIE WEINSTEIN 
Funeral Director 

















